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I 

For  the  last  few  years  Spring  has  always  been  behind  time. 
By  some  inscrutable  neglect,  the  spiteful  clouds  have  allowed 
a stock  of  cold  showers  to  accumulate,  which  they  inflict  on 
us  in  drenching  doses,  and  in  consequence  the  buds  on  the  dripping 
trees  hesitate  to  put  forth  their  green  leaves.  Tired  to  death  of 
hard  work  and  the  long  evenings  of  the  dark  season,  yearning  for 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  verdure,  the  Paris  world  would  sink  into 
gloomy  pessimism  by  the  month  of  May,  if  the  Art  Society  showed 
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no  more  punctuality  in  settling  their  affairs  than  the  clerk  of  the 
weather,  and  if  the  Salon,  year  by  year,  did  not  to  the  hour  open 
its  show.  In  the  palace  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  under  a crystal 
sky,  we  may  then  find  long  avenues  of  woodland,  rocks,  and  mea- 
dows, peopled  by  a gay  and  motley  crowd  gathered  from  every 
time  and  every  land,  and  placed  in  every  possible  attitude,  many 
of  whom,  by  the  scantiness  of  their  attire,  loudly  proclaim  that 
summer  has  come,  and,  with  the  sun,  a delightful  freedom  from 
clothing,  on  warm  sands  and  in  limpid  waters.  The  prisoners 
of  the  metropolis,  in  anticipation  of  their  holidays  in  the  wilds  or 
excursions  into  the  suburbs,  have  here,  thanks  to  the  painters,  a 
foretaste  of  the  country,  of  rest,  and  of  health,  which  gives  them 
patience  till  the  real  sun  vouchsafes  to  resume  its  duties. 

In  point  of  fact,  for  some  years  past,  the  dominant  note  in 
our  exhibitions  has  been  bright  and  clear,  free  and  breezy,  land- 
scapes largely  preponderating.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  grateful 
to  our  admirable  and  humble-minded  landscape  painters  for  their 
services  to  French  art  during  the  last  half-century.  They  it  is, 
who  have  put  pedantry  to  rout,  have  broken  through  formulas,  and 
have  opened  all  eyes.  Jules  Dupre,  Corot,  Theodore  Rousseau, 
Troyon,  Millet — these  are  the  fathers  of  contemporary  painting,  of 
all  modern  painting ; it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  an  easy 
task  to  trace  the  growing  and  fruitful  spread  of  their  influence 
on  the  French  School,  and  on  foreign  Schools  too.  No  class  of 
work  has  wholly  escaped  it  ; neither  history,  portraits,  nor  deco- 
rative work.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  they  carried  with  them  the 
painters  of  simple  life,  their  companions  in  travel  and  study,  the 
friends  of  the  peasant,  the  workman,  the  artizan  ; they  have  ended 
by  winning  our  society  painters  and  academicians,  imaginative 
painters,  and  the  worshippers  of  tradition.  Nowadays  no  one  dis- 
putes them  their  possession  of  the  field.  Every  one  seeks  what 
they  sought ; every  one  tries  to  find  what  they  were  the  first  to 
find,  an  honest  impression,  conscientious  observation,  and  a truthful 
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record,  wholesome  and  sober  poetical  feeling  as  a genuine  outcome 
of  the  loving  and  patient  study  of  living  nature. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  problem  is  not  equally  easy  to  solve 
in  every  line  of  art.  Figure  painters  have  to  face  enormous  diffi- 
culties, which  to  the  landscape  painter  are  unknown.  Say  what 
we  will,  the  face  of  a peasant  is  harder  to  decipher  than  the  face 
of  a rock,  and  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  lines  of  a living  and 
active  human  being  demands  a higher  degree  of  knowledge  and 
accuracy  than  is  required  to  analyse  those  of  the  noblest  vegetable. 
Hence,  for  some  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  many  an  abortive 
effort,  many  a fruitless  struggle,  because  on  one  hand  an  artist 
is  not  always  fully  aware  of  the  variety  of  conditions  which  affect 
each  class  of  painting,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fatal  habit  of  working 
too  fast  and  on  too  large  a scale,  which  has  been  fostered  by  the 
facilities  for  exhibiting,  leaves  no  time  for  even  the  best  work  to 
attain  maturity  and  perfection  before  it  leaves  the  studio.  The 
triumph  of  landscape  principles , which  is  shown  by  a general 
endeavour  after  exactitude,  and  a careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  light,  is  not  free  from  pitfalls.  The  greatest  peril  any  School 
could  fall  into — and  some  have  slipped  into  it — would  be  the  total 
or  partial  neglect  of  the  preparatory  study  of  the  human  figure, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  a thorough  artist.  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  such  time-honoured  traditions  on  this  point  in  our  School,  that 
this  danger  can  hardly  fail  to  be  at  once  recognized  and  avoided. 
As  matters  stand,  this  universal  aspiration  towards  truth,  light, 
movement,  and  life,  affords  a highly  interesting  spectacle  ; and  if 
we  go  into  the  Exhibition  with  no  bias  and  no  theory,  we  must 
be  at  once  delighted  to  see  how  much  interest  and  purpose  this 
love  of  men  and  things  has  given  to  the  greater  number  of  these 
three  thousand  pictures,  however  conspicuous  the  gulf  may  some- 
times be  between  good  intention  and  inferior  execution. 

In  the  vestibule  which  leads  to  the  main  gallery  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  two  large  canvases,  ordered  by  the  nation,  which 
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are  widely  dissimilar,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  the  School  of  tradition  and  the  School  of  modern 
thought.  The  “ Ceiling  for  the  Mairie  at  Limoges,”  by  M.  Urbain 
Bourgeois,  is  conceived  and  executed  with  skill  and  taste  on  the 
lines  of  the  older  school.  A couple  of  human  beings,  symbolizing 
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marriage,  are  enthroned  among  the  Virtues  which  the  foresight  of 
municipal  wisdom  has  thought  proper  to  attend  them,  Valour, 
Temperance,  Strength,  Gentleness,  Innocence,  and  Chastity.  All 
these  figures  are  suitably  characterised  and  happily  grouped  in  a 
somewhat  limited  space.  The  knowledge  of  decorative  arrange- 
ment, above  all  for  the  decoration  of  a ceiling,  is  so  rare  in 
these  days  that  M.  Bourgeois  may  be  complimented  on  having 
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mastered  it ; and  that  he  should  instinctively  have  worked  more 
on  the  lines  of  the  past  than  on  modern  impulse  in  this  imagi- 
nary scene  is  not  surprising.  His  subject  almost  forced  him  to 
it;  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  aerostatic  science,  we  can  hardly 
yet  think  of  any  creatures  as  floating  above  the  clouds  but  god- 
desses and  angels.  M.  Henri  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to 
put  as  much  realism  as  possible  into  his  picture  of  the  “Fete  of 
the  Federation,”  and  he  has  done  it.  The  canvas  is  enormously 
long;  in  the  middle  stands  the  Altar  of  National  Unity,  erected 
on  the  Champ-de-Mars.  In  the  foreground,  a group  of  girls  in 
white  advance  towards  the  spectator,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Third  Estate  wends  its  way  through  the  crowd  from  right  to  left. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  this  long  file  of  bare  heads  and 
coats  of  many  colours  anything  but  dismal  to  look  upon.  M.  Henri 
Martin  has  got  out  of  the  difficulty  well  by  casting  a halo  of  sunlight 
over  the  crowd,  the  bright  haze  which,  in  public  promenades  on 
fine  days,  subdues  and  melts  harsh  contrasts  of  colour  and  softens 
all  strong  outlines.  When  the  picture  is  in  its  final  place, 
M.  Henri  Martin  will  see  whether  he  has  not  been  over-accurate 
and  has  not  allowed  the  individuality  of  his  figures  to  be  too 
impartially  swallowed  up  by  the  sun.  It  will  be  quite  easy  to 
remedy  the  defect,  if  it  exists;  it  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  at 
the  Salon  on  decorative  works  intended  for  a special  position.  Effects 
which  look  pale  and  vapid  in  the  crude  light  of  the  glass  palace, 
among  a medley  of  violent  and  gaudy  colour,  are  often  powerful 
and  rich  in  the  calmer  surroundings  of  an  architectural  decoration. 


II 


Four  large  compositions  hang  on  the  four  walls  of  the  first 
room.  In  all  four  landscape  plays  an  important  part,  and  by  a 
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singular  chance,  though  they  have  no  resemblance  of  style,  they 
illustrate  four  great  periods  of  history,  Antiquity,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  our  own  day.  The  painter  of  the 
Antique — who  would  have  thought  it? — is  M.  Carolus-Duran,  one 
of  the  staunchest  and  most  brilliant  champions  of  modern  natu- 
ralism ; but  like  Titian  and  Rubens , the  incomparable  portrait 
painters,  he  rests  from  his  severer  labours  by  abandoning  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  some  grand  mythological  dream.  His  “Triumph 
of  Bacchus  ” does  not  perceptibly  differ  from  all  the  other  triumphs 
of  the  god  represented  in  sculpture  or  painting  by  any  artist  of 
antiquity  or  of  the  Renaissance.  The  youthful  divinity,  crowned 
with  vine,  is  seated  on  a golden  car  drawn  by  three  black-skinned 
clowns  of  powerful  frame.  They  are  coming  out  of  a pine  wood. 
To  the  left  lies  a dazzling  expanse  of  sea,  at  the  foot  of  jagged 
cliffs,  under  an  intensely  blue  sky.  To  the  right,  close  to  the 
car,  a group  of  half-tipsy  bacchantes  dance  along  to  the  sound  of 
a double  flute,  played  by  a boy.  They  are  nude  or  half-nude; 
one  of  them  flings  back  the  last  shred  of  gauze  that  might  veil 
her  beauty;  another  throws  up  her  arms  as  she  springs  forward. 
A third,  overcome  by  wine,  is  falling,  but  is  supported  by  a man, 
laughing  still,  though  not  much  more  sober.  In  the  foreground, 
a fourth  nymph  is  lying  at  full  length  in  the  grass  and  flowers. 
On  the  left,  a pair  of  dancers  are  embracing  vehemently.  The 
value  of  such  classical  compositions  does  not,  however,  reside  in 
any  novelty  of  invention,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  in  quality 
of  workmanship.  They  are  a field  on  which  the  skilful  love  to 
display  their  skill.  On  this  very  wall,  some  years  ago,  M.  Bou- 
guereau's  “ Bacchanalia”  was  hung — we  shall  see  it  again  no  doubt 
at  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Amateurs  will  regret  that  these  two  great 
works  cannot  be  seen  face  to  face  ; then  a comparison  might  be 
instituted  between  the  academic  and  the  naturalist  painter. 

The  disasters  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages  have  appealed  to 
M.  Eugene  Chigot,  who  rose  to  distinction  in  1887  with  his  pic- 
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ture  of  “Interrupted  Sport”  (fishing),  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  simple  vigour  and  pathos.  The  catalogue  tells  us  that  M.  Chi- 
got  is  a pupil  of  M.  Vayson’s,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
it,  as  we  note  the  frank  and  dashing  way  in  which  he  paints 
animals,  and  sets  them  in  a rough  and  distressful  landscape.  A 
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heavy  cart,  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  an  abbey  threatened  by 
freebooters,  is  being  hauled  with  difficulty  by  a pair  of  powerful 
oxen,  along  a rut-worn,  muddy  road.  In  front  the  Abbot  himself 
leads  the  way,  scared  and  beside  himself,  in  his  sacred  robes, 
his  richest  mitre  on  his  head,  his  most  splendid  chasuble  over 
his  shoulders,  a large  jewelled  cross  in  one  hand,  and  a missal 
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with  gold  clasps  in  the  other.  Behind  creeps  an  old  priest, 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  with  the  help  of  a white-hooded  friar. 
They  too  are  carrying  sacred  vessels.  The  picture  is  called 
“ Flight  from  an  invasion.”  M.  Chigot  does  not  pride  himself  on 
pedantic  archgeology,  for  he  has  placed  in  one  of  his  monks’ 
hands  a monstrance  of  seventeenth-century  work;  but  he  is  a 
diligent  student  and  a vigorous  painter  which , after  all , in  a 
picture,  is  what  concerns  us  most.  His  painting  is  a little  woolly, 
but  the  treatment  is  broad  and  full  of  colour,  with  a power 
which  is  far  from  common , and  a very  fine  sense  of  the  deter- 
mined conciseness  which  is  needed  in  dealing  with  an  epic  subject 
on  an  epic  scale. 

M.  Chartran,  whose  picture  hangs  opposite  M.  Chigot’s,  is, 

I dare  swear,  a more  practised  hand.  He  escapes  M.  Chigot’s 

heavy  and  awkward  touches,  but  then  he  lacks  his  fresh  vigour. 
His  great  painting,  intended  to  decorate  the  Sorbonne,  “ Ambroise 
Pare  at  the  Siege  of  Metz,”  is  a very  picturesque  composition, 
arranged  with  the  eye  to  scenic  effect,  which  is  now  so  common 
in  illustrators  and  scene  painters.  The  principal  figure,  Ambroise 
Pare  himself,  operating  on  a wounded  man  lying  on  a mattress 
spread  over  trestles,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  but  not 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  Nearer  to  the  spectator,  somewhat 

to  the  left,  is  a bishop,  almost  with  his  back  turned,  giving  his 

blessing  to  a company  of  men-at-arms  who  are  crossing  the 
picture  beyond  the  bed;  by  his  side  stand  two  friars  in  cowls, 
and  an  acolyte.  On  the  right,  by  a cistern,  is  a group  of 
wounded  men , standing  or  sitting  to  watch  the  operation ; a sol- 
dier is  bringing  in  a truss  of  hay  on  his  shoulder.  The  drawing 
is  correct  and  facile,  the  painting  free  and  “ slick.”  This  picture 
must  be  seen  in  its  place  under  the  upper  colonnade  of  the  hall 
of  the  Sorbonne,  before  deciding  whether  it  is  emphatic  and  telling 
enough. 

The  fourth  great  picture  at  the  Salon , the  largest  and , as 
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it  strikes  me,  the  most  thoroughly  considered,  is  by  M.  Dawant 
and  called  “Shipwreck”  (Le  Sauvetage).  It  is  a modern  treat- 
ment of  a modern  subject.  M.  Dawant  has,  for  some  time 
past,  commanded  the  sympathy  of  the  public  by  the  determined 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  justified,  and  perfected,  and 


G LAUGES  _ Near  Ste,  Kl'ett/e,  Summer  morning 

mellowed  his  powers.  As  a pupil  of  M.  J.  P.  Laurens,  he  showed 
from  the  first  a marked  preference  for  tragical  and  dramatic 
subjects.  The  “ Excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  at 
Canossa,"  and  the  “Legend  of  Saint  Julian  the  Hospitaler"  won 
him  his  first  medals,  and  last  year  he  took  the  public  by  storm 
with  his  “Children’s  Choir,"  a charming  souvenir  of  his  visit  to 
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Italy,  in  which  a crisper  style  of  work  was  combined  with  delightful 
simplicity  of  expression.  The  picture  will  crown  his  popularity. 
The  arrangement  of  the  scene  is  striking.  On  the  right,  filling 
the  canvas  almost  to  the  top,  we  see  the  gleaming  black  hull 
of  a steam-ship  thrashed  by  the  storm.  A man,  a woman,  and 
a child  are  clinging  for  dear  life  to  three  ropes,  which  hang 
from  the  iron  wall  swaying  over  the  abyss.  Below,  riding  a huge 
wave,  is  a ship's  boat  crowded  with  shipwrecked  wretches,  some 
pale  and  clutching  each  other , squatting  between  the  seats , 
others  desperately  waving  a farewell  to  those  who  must  be  left 
behind.  Terror  is  at  its  height ; the  pilot  has  lost  hold  of  the 
rope  thrown  out  to  him,  or  has  failed  to  catch  it;  the  rowers 
bend  furiously  to  their  oars ; the  officer  signs  to  them  with  a 
look  of  decision  and  despair.  Anxiety  and  mortal  anguish  is 
written  in  every  face,  whether  brave  or  stricken,  and  there  are 
faces  among  them  of  noble  type  and  well  studied.  The  whole 
picture,  too,  holds  together  in  a gloomy  key  of  grey  which  suits 
the  subject.  The  brushwork  is  still  perhaps  a little  small  for  so 
agitating  a subject  and  so  vast  a canvas.  The  full  value  of 
M.  Dawant’s  painting  cannot  be  appreciated  except  at  too  short 
a distance  for  a work  of  such  dimensions.  This  is  a defect,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  one  which  may  be  remedied.  Since  M.  Dawant 
has  measured  his  strength  with  Gericault,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  take  further  counsel  from  the  “ Raft  of  the  Medusa.” 

Were  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  a walk  round  the  Salon 
is  a journey  in  the  open  air?  In  this  same  room,  where 
we  have  already  seen  M.  Carolus-Duran’s  calm  blue  sea,  and 
M.  Dawant's  grey  and  raging  waves,  here  again  is  the  sea  and 
still  the  sea — smiling  or  tossing,  whichever  way  we  turn.  M.  Clays, 
as  usual,  takes  us  for  a sail  on  the  Dutch  coast,  in  gaudy,  slow- 
paced boats,  on  waters  warmed  by  a cloudy  and  lowering  summer 
sky , and  we  always  enjoy  accompanying  him  in  one  of  these 
tranquil  excursions.  M.  Courant,  who  knows  the  French  waters 
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well,  has  shown  us,  in  “The  Strand  at  Concarneau,”  the  sea  at 
daybreak,  under  a pearly  sky,  sheeny,  languid,  and  shivering. 
M . Thiollet  has  set  a sturdy  little  donkey  on  guard  on  the 

“Heights  of  a Cliff”  at  Villerville;  a grey  donkey  in  the  midst 

of  greenery  and  flowers,  gazing  into  space  and  digesting  some 
occult  dream  with  his  mouthful  of  thistles.  M.  Leon  Couturier 
takes  us  on  board  “A  Training  Frigate; ” the  lads  are  grouped 
on  deck,  and  sketching  the  distant  shore;  it  is  a genuine  and 
well-painted  study.  As  to  M.  Denneulin,  who  always  finds  some- 
thing to  laugh  at,  even  during  a storm,  he  does  not  take  a 
tragic  aspect  of  the  ocean’s  vagaries.  His  subject  is  a “ Party 

of  pleasure,”  which  four  worthy  citizens  have  tried  to  achieve, 
by  going  out  in  a fishing-smack  to  shoot  gulls;  the  pleasure, 
however,  is  not  theirs,  since  a squall  has  blown  up ; probably  it 
has  devolved  on  the  two  sailors  who  smile  under  their  caps  as 

they  ply  the  oars.  In  point  of  fact,  the  four  worthies,  Tartarins 
of  Lille  or  of  Arras,  cut  a pitiable  figure.  The  eldest,  an  old 
man  with  spectacles,  a handkerchief  in  hand,  is  appealing  to  the 
god  of  battles  and  storms;  the  other  three,  sunk  in  woe  or  leaning 
over  the  side,  have  abandoned  themselves  to  bitter  reflections  on 
the  fatal  uncertainty  of  the  sea.  The  caricature  is  a little  broad, 
but  conscientiously  worked  out  with  the  unflinching  dryness  which 
M.  Denneulin  brings  to  bear  on  such  comicalities. 

The  painters  of  the  country  scenes  which  mingle  with  the 
marine  pieces  also  have  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  us. 

M.  Delpy,  who  for  some  years  past  has  given  his  landscapes  a 
more  emphatic  accent  and  firmer  treatment,  takes  us  for  a pleasant 
autumn  walk  on  the  “Shores  of  the  Seine,  at  Gassicourt,”  down  one 
of  the  footways  which  lead  by  the  tall  file  of  yellowing  poplars, 
where  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  we  crush  underfoot  mingles  with 
the  plaintive  creaking  of  the  high  branches  which  are  shedding 
them . 

His  neighbour,  M.  Tanzi,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a lover  of  the 
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summer.  When  he  scrambles  to  the  top  of  “Mont  Ussy,  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  it  is  in  the  hot  season,  at  the  time  when 
the  medley  of  vigorous  verdure,  unkempt  pines,  and  twisted  oak 
saplings  are  twined  and  wrung  into  a tangle  as  inextricable  to 
the  eye  of  the  painter  as  to  the  foot  of  the  wanderer,  clinging 
like  a glorious  cloak  round  the  stony  skeleton  of  the  granite  soil, 
of  which  a few  jagged  ribs  are  still  visible  here  and  there  in  the 
glades,  among  the  thick  clumps  of  pink  and  purple  heath. 

In  M.  Tanzi’s  painting,  as  in  nature,  there  are  certain  com- 
plications of  detail,  but  the  burning,  almost  dazzling  impression 
of  all-pervading  life,  which  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  affords  in 
July,  is  understood  and  rendered. 

M.  Sain,  a southerner,  who  appreciates  all  the  more  keenly 
at  times  the  refreshing  calm  of  Normandy  greenery,  gives  us  a 
less  vehement  picture,  though  still  in  July,  of  “Water-lilies,”  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alengon.  Whether  they  be  of  Alengon  or  of 
any  other  part,  the  water-lilies  lie  displayed  in  the  silent  shade 
of  a group  of  tall  trees,  on  the  surface  of  wonderfully  still  and 
transparent  waters.  It  is  a running  brook,  for  we  see  in  the 
distance  a little  boat  making  its  way  down  the  stream ; but  it 
flows  so  slowly,  so  slowly,  that  it  does  not  disturb  the  large, 
white,  basking  flowers  with  their  golden  hearts;  within  a few 
yards  of  the  town,  the  spectator  can  dream,  as  they  are  dreaming. 
But  M.  Sain,  in  spite  of  his  delicate  airs,  is  a sturdy  landscape 
painter,  he  goes  from  cold  to  hot,  or  at  any  rate  returns  to  hotter 
scenes,  without  any  detriment  whatever. 

“Water-lilies”  is  certainly  one  of  the  coolest  and  prettiest 
spots  in  the  Salon.  “Lou  Gamin  de  la  Cournicho”  (the  road  of 
the  Cournicho),  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  sunniest  and  most 
scorching.  To  tell  the  truth,  however  delightful  M.  Sain  may 
have  found  it  to  take  a dip  in  the  Orne,  on  leaving  his  own  arid 
and  parched  soil,  it  is  still  in  his  native  furnace  that  he  is  most 
artistic,  showing  us,  with  trustworthy  analysis,  the  delicate  grada- 
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tions  of  broken  light  over  the  blinding  harshness  of  a landscape 
hazy  with  dust. 

Above  “The  Water-lilies’’  spreads  a large  canvas  where  two 
cart-horses  come  galloping  across  the  green  turf,  one  russet  and 
one  white.  The  white  one  is  ridden  bare-backed  by  a sturdy  lad 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  holding  the  other  by  a leading-rein.  This  is 
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called  “ Buying  a horse.”  The  two  heavy  beasts  have  the  scared 
look  of  horses  from  a fair ; the  peasant  is  thoroughly  a peasant. 
Really  this  bit  of  painting  a la  Gericault,  hung,  as  it  is,  rather 
high,  brings  with  it  a wholesome  smell  of  the  fields,  and  the 
frankness  and  force  of  its  execution  are  beyond  all  praise.  Our 
surprise  is  all  the  greater  when,  on  looking  in  the  catalogue,  we 
find  that  it  is  the  work  of  a young  lady,  Mademoiselle  Billet. 
Her  father,  to  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
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of  the  Jules  Breton  school,  who  exhibits  too  rarely,  and  who  has 
no  doubt  given  her  good  counsel  and  good  teaching. 

So  there  are  quantities  of  trees,  quantities  of  animals,  quantities 
of  peasants  in  the  great  gallery,  and  in  the  smaller  rooms  too, 
as  a matter  of  course.  But  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  nothing 
else.  In  the  first  place,  go  where  you  will,  you  see  plenty  of  good 
and  pretty  and  curious  and  amusing  portraits.  The  study  of  the 
human  face,  which  to  the  painter  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is 
the  end  of  it  too.  There  is  scarcely  an  artist  who  does  not  finish 
as  he  began,  by  painting  portraits.  Among  the  French  indeed  it 
is  a tradition,  a matter  of  temperament,  and  social  habit. 

For  four  centuries,  even  when  every  other  class  of  painting 
was  in  danger,  or  dying  out,  portraiture  remained  a living  art, 
active,  varied,  and  original.  In  the  painted  record  of  a face,  of 
attitude,  gesture,  and  physiognomy,  we  bring  into  play  the  same 
instinct  for  analysis,  enthusiastic  or  satirical,  as  the  case  may  be, 
admiring  or  ironical,  as  we  employ  in  a spoken  description.  Our 
portrait  painters  have  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  our  talkers, 
our  critics,  and  our  novelists.  For  some  few  years,  by  taking 
advantage  of  current  notions,  borrowing  from  one  and  another  a 
taste  for  detailed  descriptions  and  accurate  scene-setting,  to  which 
they  almost  all  add  the  landscape  painter's  love  of  varied  lights, 
they  have  gained  a vast  amount  of  fresh  liberty,  which  they  use  or 
abuse,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  tends  to  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
by  the  diversity  and  novelty  of  its  manifestations.  M.  Saint  Pierre's 
portraits  of  “Princess  Jeanne  B.,”  and  of  “Mademoiselle  G.  de  A.,'1 
who  wears  the  peplum  of  tragedy,  are  treated  by  this  experienced  and 
masterly  artist  with  a grace  and  distinction  which  do  not  exclude 
firmness  of  drawing.  In  the  small  “ Portrait  of  Madame  F.”  by 
M.  Gustave  Courtois,  we  find  the  minute  precision,  rather  over- 
wrought, but  very  characteristic  and  convincing,  which  gives  to 
some  of  this  conscientious  painter's  work  the  refreshing  raciness 
of  the  simple  and  learned  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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M.  Carriere’s  taste  is  more  elaborate;  he  gives  his  mind  quite 
as  much  to  the  study  of  the  great  painters  of  light  and  shade, 
Leonardo  and  Rembrandt,  Prud'hon  and  Henner,  as  to  nature 
herself ; and  one  must  be  a stolid  realist  indeed  to  blame  him  for 
it.  Some  painters,  again,  look;  others  dream.  M.  Carriere  is  one 
of  those  who  dream.  A figure  is  standing  before  him  ; he  hardly 
sees  it,  but  catches  sight  of  it,  as  it  were,  blurred,  shrouded, 
transfigured,  lost,  and  melting  into  soft  half-lights ; he  dreams  it, 
or  rather  some  fragments  of  it,  expressive  and  significant  fragments, 
no  doubt,  a face,  or  hands,  or  some  part  of  the  dress  floating 
and  looming  through  the  hazy  twilight.  The  “ Portrait  of  Madame 
P.  G.”  is  a dream  of  this  kind;  it  is  whimsical,  senseless,  if  you 
will;  and  yet  it  is  attractive,  expressive,  delicate,  and  fascinating. 
The  system  is  a dangerous  one ; it  would  soon  be  fatiguing  by 
its  monotony,  but  the  originator  of  the  system  is  a true  artist, 
skilful  and  subtle.  If  on  quitting  this  plunge  into  dimness  you 
want  to  refresh  your  eyes  by  a bath  of  cheerful  light,  bright  and 
broad  to  crudeness,  look,  two  yards  further  on,  at  the  “ Fountain 
of  Youth,”  by  M.  Quinsac.  The  silvery  jet  of  water  sparkles, 
clear  and  vivid,  among  a dazzling  tangle  of  green  herbs  and  flowers 
blazing  in  the  sun.  A tall  maiden,  quite  nude,  who  has  come  to 
drink,  displays  in  full  daylight  the  rosy  firmness  of  her  rejuvenescent 
beauty.  Above  the  spring,  on  a rock,  Love  sits  perched  and 
laughing,  knowing  full  well  to  what  end  she  will  turn  her  renewed 
youth.  This  study  of  the  nude  in  broad  sunlight  is  the  work  of  a 
dexterous  hand,  and  full  of  spirit  and  dash.  We  naturally  expect 
to  find  more  reserve  in  the  “ Bather,”  by  Madame  Comerre-Paton, 
who  exhibits,  besides  this  academic  study,  an  interesting  picture 
of  a “Dutch  woman”  in  her  national  costume,  a picturesque  dress 
in  which  lace  and  muslin  and  silk  and  plates  of  gold  are  scattered 
on  the  head  and  the  bosom,  giving  complicated  effects  of  light, 
which  painters  are  very  wise  to  record  while  they  may,  for  in  a 
few  years  it  will  probably  have  disappeared  from  the  shores  of 
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the  Zuyder  Zee  and  have  become,  like  that  of  the  Roman  or  the 
Brittany  peasant,  a fancy-ball  dress  or  a studio  “ property.  ” 


III 


In  rooms  10,  8,  6,  and  4,  into  which  we  turn,  to  the  left  of 
the  main  gallery,  verdure  again,  fresh  or  autumnal,  is  the  common 
background.  Painters  of  the  nude  have,  for  the  most  part,  selected 
rural  subjects.  When  the  youth  of  either  sex  appear  in  this 
primitive  undress , unless  they  are  represented  as  professional 
models,  they  can  hardly  be  shown  in  curtained  and  cushioned 
ease.  Rustic  life,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  the  imaginary 
life  of  the  golden  age,  allows  not  only  of  this  primeval  absence 
of  raiment,  but  of  a freedom  of  demeanour  to  which  civilization, 
whether  from  modesty  or  hypocrisy,  will  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  mysterious  background  of  quivering  leaves  seems  created  to 
shelter  these  imprudent  young  persons.  In  M.  Bonnat’s  “ Idyl,” 
his  two  lovers  have  hidden  themselves  more  effectually,  to  be  sure, 
than  in  the  depths  of  a wood.  There  is  more  rock  than  foliage 
in  the  ill-defined  lair  whither  they  have  retreated ; it  is  a rather 
dismal  grotto,  where  their  beautiful  limbs  are  drawn  against  a dark 
background,  though  a few  shreds  of  blue  sky  have  caught  in  the 
branches  to  the  right.  M.  Bonnat  evidently  refuses  to  be  led 
into  temptation  by  the  seductions  of  landscape.  He  is  a practised 
and  sure-handed  painter  of  the  human  figure ; one  of  the  few  masters 
who  know  how  to  set  it  firmly,  draw  it  well,  colour  it  well,  paint 
it  well,  and  he  wishes  it  to  lose  none  of  its  importance  in  his 
pictures,  considering  all  else  as  a foil  which  is  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  its  vagueness  and  simplicity.  Here,  against  the 
neutral  background,  the  two  young  figures  stand  out  vigorously; 
he  makes  us  feel  the  grace  of  their  forms,  the  firmness  of  the 
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shaded  masses,  and  the  freshness  of  the  skin,  contrasting  the  tender, 
pearly  whiteness  of  the  young  girl’s  delicate  flesh  with  the  harder, 
palpitating  muscle  and  richer  colouring  of  the  youth.  The  pair 
are  absolutely  nude,  standing  face  to  face,  looking  at  each  other, 
their  arms  held  out,  and  their  hands  clasped.  The  lad,  whose 
face  we  see,  looks  down  with  manly  tenderness  on  his  little  com- 
panion ; she  has  her  back  to  us,  her  head  crowned  with  a thick 
mass  of  fair  hair  gathered  into  a knot,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  shining  in  the  sun  like  a helmet  of  gold ; only  the 
tension  in  her  slender  arms  betrays  the  fond  emotion  she 
feels.  In  this  racy  piece  of  work,  rapidly  wrought  as  it  is,  and 
left  here  and  there  purposely  in  the  state  of  “ first  intention,” 
lovers  of  painting  can  discern  certain  refinements  and  elaborations, 
and  daring  strokes  of  dexterity  which  are  equally  curious  and 
instructive. 

The  same  eternal  and  delightful  tale , the  hesitations  and 
anxieties  of  budding  love , which  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
embodied  so  poetically  in  the  types  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  is  told 
us  once  more  by  M.  Raphael  Collin.  M.  Collin's  manner  is  well- 
known;  it  is  harmonious  and  delicate,  refined,  aerial,  in  subtle 
tones  of  great  distinction,  which  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
picture  he  calls  “ Morning,”  a portrait  of  a young  lady  in  summer 
attire,  just  ready  to  go  out,  and  leaning  on  the  bar  of  an  open 
window.  Where  M.  Bonnat  seeks  strong  relief,  full  forms,  and  a 
solid  impasto  of  vivid  colour,  M.  Collin  shuns  and  avoids  them. 
Very  refined  in  drawing  and  tenderly  modelled,  but  in  such  low 
relief  as  to  seem  to  have  no  substance , his  almost  transparent 
figures  lie  lightly  on  dim  backgrounds,  like  the  images  in  a camera. 
In  these  decorative  pictures,  this  diaphanous  idealism  allows  his 
personages  an  audacity  of  simplicity  which  would  not  be  endur- 
able with  a robuster  style  of  work  and  more  realistic  solidity. 
In  “Youth,”  a shepherd  and  shepherdess  are  making  love  in 
the  open  fields  under  the  wide  indulgent  sky.  A young  girl, 
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wholly  undraped,  sits  on  the  grass;  a lad,  stretched  by  her  side, 

leans  his  arms  on  her  knees  and  raises  his  face  to  kiss  her. 

M.  Raphael  Collin  has  a genuine  infusion  of  the  Greek  spirit,  for 
he  has  succeeded  in  treating  this  risky  subject  with  exquisite 
purity  of  form.  The  landscape  is  perhaps  a little  dull  in  tone, 

but  it  is  calm  and  peaceful,  and  wraps  in  silence  the  innocent 

loves  of  the  two  young  creatures. 

M.  Jules  Breton,  the  acknowledged  master  of  pastoral  subjects, 
sends  only  two  portraits  to  the  Salon  this  year ; one , a small 
picture  and  extremely  pleasing,  of  Madame  Alphonse  Lemerre  ; the 
other,  larger,  living,  resolute,  and  capital,  of  his  daughter,  Madame 
Demont-Breton,  sitting,  palette  in  hand,  by  her  easel.  He  has 
reserved  the  main  body  of  his  army,  his  peasants  and  peasant- 
women,  for  the  great  battle  on  the  Champ-de-Mars.  However, 
we  are  reminded  of  him — the  poet  of  twilight  peace — as  we  look 
at  M.  Emile  Adan's  “ Evening,"  a picture  of  which  the  subject 
is  insignificant,  but  which  is  delightfully  expressive  in  execution, 
as  every  work  of  art  born  to  live  must  be.  At  the  bend  of  a 
road  which  slopes  down-hill  to  the  left,  into  a valley  already  dim 
with  twilight,  an  old  peasant-woman  is  leaning  against  a wall  of 
uncemented  stones,  built  up  against  the  embankment  of  a field  to 
the  right;  before  her  is  a basket  of  potatoes  she  has  set  down. 
A boy  in  ragged  breeches,  who  is  following  her,  has  clambered  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  dragging  the  hoe  with  which  they  have  been 
digging  up  the  roots.  Higher  still,  across  the  field,  a young  woman 
is  coming  to  meet  them  ; tall  and  slender , carrying  her  long 
basket,  which  rests  on  her  hip,  in  one  of  those  happy  attitudes 
which  strike  us  as  dignified  in  proportion  as  they  are  natural,  she 
stands  out  against  the  pale  gold  evening  sky.  The  truth  of  the 
figures,  the  calm  effect  of  light,  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere, 
give  a very  sweet  and  special  aroma  to  this  work  of  M.  Adan’s, 
which  is,  too,  on  a pleasing  and  satisfactory  scale. 

The  question  of  dimensions  is  a somewhat  important  one  in 
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pictures  of  familiar  life.  At  present  there  is  rather  a mania  for 
giving  epic  proportions  to  all  the  clodhoppers  and  rag-pickers  who 
enjoy  the  honour  of  having  their  patched  smocks  and  red  faces 
immortalized.  As  a rule,  and  above  all  in  easel  pictures,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  paint  figures  of  no  important  expression  larger  than 
life,  or  even  as  large.  In  the  first  place  so  vast  a scale  demands 
a vigour  of  treatment  and  a breadth  of  brushwork  which  are  not 


within  everybody’s  power;  in  the  second,  it  too  often  entails  the 
necessity  of  foregoing  the  surrounding  accessories , which  are 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  such  subjects.  There  are  cases 
when  the  accessories  are  almost  of  the  first  importance.  For 
instance,  if  a painter  wants  to  show  us  the  influence  which  the 
silence  of  the  forest,  the  crushing  power  of  great  heat,  or  the 
thrilling  freshness  of  dusk  may  exert  on  the  expression  of  love,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  landscape  must  occupy  a large,  if  not  a prepon- 
derating, space  in  the  picture.  To  reduce  it  too  considerably  would 
be  to  sacrifice  an  important  auxiliary.  M.  Jules  Breton  is  one  of 
those  artists  who,  in  our  day,  have  best  understood  the  importance 
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of  proportion  in  familiar  and  rural  subjects,  and  who  best  know 
how  to  assign  to  persons  and  to  things  their  due  place,  to  sen- 
timent and  decoration  their  due  relations ; and  it  is  to  this  fine 
sense  of  “keeping”  in  a picture  and  the  completeness  of  expression 
which  results  from  it,  that  he  in  great  measure  owes  his  general 
success  and  very  legitimate  popularity. 

M.  Adolphe  Binet’s  “ Lovers,"  a sturdy  workman  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  wide  velvet  breeches  extensively  patched , and  a 
kitchen  wench,  kissing  to  their  hearts’  and  mouths’  content, 
behind  a paling  near  a muddy  brook,  in  a corner  of  a suburb 
close  to  their  master's  dwelling,  would  have  lost  nothing  by  a 
smaller  scale.  The  patches  in  the  hero’s  breeches  would  have 
played  a less  important  part  in  the  scene,  and  the  calm  feeling 
of  the  Parisian  landscape,  which  has  been  well  felt,  would  have 
gained  in  emphasis ; the  painter’s  best  qualities  are  subtle  rather 
than  forcible,  and  would  have  told  with  fuller  effect  in  a smaller 
compass. 

In  such  episodes  as  these,  calm  or  impassioned,  of  vulgar 
or  humble  life,  a small  scale  generally  allows  of  more  compact 
grouping  in  an  appropriate  setting , and  of  more  characteristic 
interest  being  given  to  the  heads  by  simplifying  the  details  and 
unnecessary  accessories.  Unless  a picture  is  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  a vast  space  it  ought  to  be  easily  taken  in  by  the 
eye  at  a not  too  great  distance — such  a distance  as  may  be 
gained  by  withdrawing  a reasonable  space,  for  instance,  in  a 
gallery  or  drawing-room.  The  proportions  on  which  a great 
many  foreign  artists  work,  about  three-quarters  of  the  size  of 
nature,  are  quite  large  enough  to  demand  a boldness  of  treatment 
and  vigour  of  execution  which  are  not  within  the  grasp  of  every 
painter.  M.  Evariste  Carpentier  and  M.  Van  Aken,  Belgians 
both,  have  the  sound  traditions  of  their  school;  they  paint  firmly 
and  broadly,  they  love  truth  of  expression,  frank,  unreserved,  nay, 
and  coarse,  if  need  be,  and  warm,  solid  colour.  “A  Village  Drama” 
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is  one  of  those  pathetic  scenes  which  do  not  need  the  treatment 
of  a great  artist  to  gain  an  easy  triumph  among  the  Sunday 
crowd.  A custom-house  officer,  followed  by  two  gendarmes,  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  doorway  of  a rustic  home  where  the  family 
are  at  dinner,  and  proceeds  to  arrest  the  father  of  the  family. 
For  what  crime  ? That  must  remain  unknown.  But  the  peasant 
who  is  apprehended  is  a sturdy  fellow  who  will  make  a fight  for  it. 
At  the  sound  of  the  door  opening  and  the  sight  of  the  ominous 
visitors,  he  has  started  up,  upsetting  his  bowl  of  pottage,  and  has 
seized  the  back  of  his  chair.  His  dog,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
shows  his  teeth  and  barks  at  the  intruders.  The  old  palsied  mother 
has  started  from  her  arm-chair  and  pillows,  to  cling  to  her  son 
with  trembling  hands  ; his  young  sister  llees  in  great  terror. 
M.  Carpentier  must  be  complimented  on  having  given  us  a good 
piece  of  work  as  well  as  a touching  incident.  His  touch  is  here 
and  there  a little  hard,  but  it  is  generally  free,  firm,  and  glowing. 

“ An  Asylum  for  Women,”  by  M.  Van  Aken,  is  more  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  calm,  domestic  life  in  which  northern 
artists  have  always  excelled.  These  seven  worthy  crones,  killing 
time  by  playing  cards,  sewing,  or  gossiping,  are  studied  with 
kindly  simplicity  and  insight.  The  stolid  or  discontented  expres- 
sion of  all  these  wrinkled  faces  is  rendered  without  over-minute- 
ness, and  with  a broad,  vivid  touch,  in  the  grey  tones  which  suit 
the  subject. 

Among  the  painters  of  home-scenes  we  meet  again  with  M.  Car- 
riere,  with  “An  Interior”  which  is  even  more  vague  and  mys- 
terious than  his  portrait  of  Madame  G.,  and  more  ambiguous  in 
drawing;  but  it  is  full  of  tender  poetry,  and  in  spite  of  all  defects 
it  captivates  attention.  As  we  gaze  at  the  deep  twilight  in  which 
M.  Carriere  systematically  drowns  his  pale,  ill-defined  figures,  we 
presently  discover  three  faces,  commonplace  in  type,  but  lighted 
up , at  it  were , by  a rather  sickly  sweetness  which  transforms 
and  elevates  them.  One  is  that  of  a mother  with  a child  on  her 
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knees  ; the  second  is  that  of  the  child  ; the  third  that  of  a 
young  girl  kneeling  to  embrace  the  child.  It  suggests  Leonardo's 
Saint  Anne,  or  Corregio’s  Saint  Catherine,  transposed  into  a do- 
mestic key ; reminiscences , rather , of  these  two  pictures  fused 
into  the  pathetic  dream  of  a subtle  but  bewildered  imagination. 
M.  Biessy,  who  is  less  dreamy  and  more  alive  to  the  indica- 
tions of  reality,  shows,  nevertheless,  a fine  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
common  things  in  “ After  Dinner.”  Grandmamma’s  after  dinner  in 
summer  is  a little  nap  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  table,  still  spread 
with  dessert,  on  which  a ray  of  light  falls  across  the  darkened 
room,  while  her  daughter  and  granddaughter  are  silently  plying  their 
needles.  It  is  not  so  much  by  the  expression  of  the  figures  as  by 
that  of  the  accessories,  and  especially  the  arrangement  of  light, 
that  M.  Biessy  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  impression  of  home,  of 
peace,  of  silence,  which  is  the  making  of  the  picture.  His  brush- 
work  is  still  a little  heavy  in  places,  woolly  and  fluffy,  as  it  is  with 
all  the  men  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  Manet  and  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  but  the  tone  throughout  is  almost  faultless  and  of  rare  deli- 
cacy. Here  is  a new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  tone-painters, 
and  his  progress  will  be  interesting  to  follow. 

The  most  daring  of  them  all  is  to  be  found  a few  yards  off, 
with  “A  Siren,”  which  has  no  connection  with  the  sirens  of  anti- 
quity. M.  Besnard  has  flung  overboard,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
incredible  alacrity  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a Roman  student  of  the 
antique.  Those  impedimenta  are  no  doubt  a little  burdensome,  and 
include  some  superannuated  pedantries,  but  they  contain  likewise 
that  knowledge  of  form  which  still,  for  the  present,  constitutes  the 
A.B.C.  of  civilized  art.  If  to  M.  Besnard  a siren  means  a wench  of 
the  sea-shore,  with  an  airy  shift  and  a short  petticoat,  and  a vague, 
animal  expression  in  her  smile  as  she  looks  out  from  under  a shock 
of  rough  hair,  against  a purple  glory  of  leaping  waves,  flaming 
under  a twilight  sky,  so  be  it;  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
Nay,  the  effect,  though  whimsical,  is  striking  and  real,  poetical 
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too,  in  a rather  harsh  and  affected  way,  but  original  and  pictur- 
esque. But  how  would  the  impression  have  suffered  if  the  struc- 
ture of  the  damsel  had  been  more  accurately  indicated,  if  the  texture 
of  her  shift  and  petticoat  had  been  a little  more  truthfully  and 
gracefully  modelled,  even  against  the  light?  Instead  of  a sketch  it 
would  have  been  a picture;  that  is  all.  But  it  would  seem  that 
nowadays  the  chief  condition  of  success  is  a wilful  insistance  on 
incompleteness  and  want  of  finish  ; that  the  public  is  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  discerning  fine  quality  unless  it  is  foiled  by  some 
defect  so  gross  as  to  be  disgraceful.  For  my  part,  it  maddens 
me,  I confess,  to  see  men  of  M.  Besnard's  mark  joining  in  chorus 
from  time  to  time  with  the  foxes  who  have  really  lost  their  tails, 
and  sacrificing  the  advantages  which  their  skill  as  draughtsmen 
would  secure  to  them,  when  seconded  by  their  powers  of  original 
observation  and  bold  imaginativeness. 

Amid  this  party  of  excited  novelty-hunters,  of  which  M.  Bes- 
nard  is  the  leader,  M.  Bouguereau  is  the  very  incarnation  of  steady 
work  and  calm  conviction.  The  pleasing  composition  called  “ Love 
bearing  away  Psyche"  is  another  of  the  many  pictures  of  the 
same  class,  flying  groups  of  figures,  “Aurora,"  “Night,”  and  so 
forth,  which  we  have  seen  for  years  past,  and  of  which  we  shall 
probably  see  many  more.  All  are  marked  by  the  same  graceful 
accuracy  of  drawing,  the  same  suave  elegance  of  expression,  the 
same  melting  tenderness  of  colour.  It  is  in  this  class  of  work 
that  M.  Bouguereau  best  maintains  the  position  he  holds  in  the 
school ; academic  figures , in  which  a knowledge  of  human  struc- 
ture, a love  of  regular  beauty,  and  a faithful  remembrance  of  clas- 
sical masterpieces  are  important  features.  His  occasional  excursions 
into  the  domain  of  modern  and  familiar  life  strike  us  as  less 
happy.  His  “ Girl  Reading,”  a young  girl  sitting  in  front  of  trees, 
would  have  been  a greater  success  at  a time  when  it  was  supposed 
that  only  romantic  sentimentality  could  ennoble  a commonplace 
subject.  But  Millet's  influence  has  touched  us  ; we  have  children 
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which,  if  they  are  dirtier,  are  at  any  rate  more  childlike,  simpler, 
and  less  self-conscious. 

M.  J.  Lewis  Brown  and  M.  Georges  Busson,  who  live  in  elegant 
society  and  work  for  it,  do  not  probably  pride  themselves  on  a 
naivete  which  is  necessary  to  painters  who  are  less  popular,  but 


their  work  displays  certain  very  high  qualities  which  make  them 
extremely  interesting.  M.  J.  Lewis  Brown  is  not  only  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  draughtsmen,  knowing  thoroughly  the  anatomy, 
the  action,  the  physiognomy  of  the  horse  and  all  his  surroundings; 
he  is  also,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree,  one  of  our  finest  colour- 
ists, at  once  delicate  and  fervid,  full  of  dash  and  of  novel  effects, 
giving  his  slightest  sketches  sometimes  an  amazing  character  of 
largeness  and  vitality  by  the  learned  and  delightful  use  he  makes 
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of  pure,  incisive  colour.  His  “ Thoroughbreds  taking  exercise,”  a 
morning  scene,  the  mead  still  white  with  dew,  and  mists  hanging 
in  the  air,  is  in  its  kind  a charming  thing.  In  this  quite  small 
painting  on  panel,  touched  with  a broad,  free  hand,  we  see  the 
noble  animals  marching  out  in  single  file  at  a regular  pace,  and 
can  distinguish  the  typical  look  of  each  jockey  on  his  mount.  The 


air  is  fresh,  the  earth  solid,  the  haze  lifting.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a more  perfect  sense  of  life  in  man  and  beast  and  in  nature 
at  large,  and  with  so  little  fuss.  M.  Georges  Busson,  like  M.  J.  Lewis 
Brown,  has  a passion  for  horses;  stag-hunting  especially  attracts 
him.  In  “The  Finish  at  the  pool  of  Bussiere,”  an  important  com- 
position, this  young  painter  shows  very  remarkable  and  decided 
progress.  The  stag,  after  a fine  run,  has  been  killed  in  the  pool 
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where  he  thought  to  find  safety ; the  carcase  is  being  dragged  out 
with  ropes  by  a huntsman  on  horseback  towards  the  bank  on  the 
right,  where  the  hunt,  with  ladies  and  carriages,  are  waiting.  In 
the  pool,  to  the  left,  the  weary,  panting  dogs  are  swimming  after 
the  victim,  whilst  huntsmen  and  beaters,  riding  into  the  water, 
are  whipping  in  the  hounds  and  sounding  their  horns.  The  scene 
is  well  composed,  lively,  and  gay,  with  a calm  and  airy  back- 
ground of  autumnal  landscape.  The  execution  is  on  the  whole 
freer,  broader,  and  easier  than  in  this  young  painter’s  former  works. 
Some  passages,  as,  for  instance,  the  horses  in  the  pool,  are  modelled 
with  rare  skill  under  full  daylight.  M.  Georges  Busson,  as  the  son 
of  a landscape  painter,  is  in  a good  school  for  learning  to  see  clearly 
and  paint  cleanly. 

Yes,  there  is  great  virtue  in  landscape!  Many  a painter  of 
doubtful  or  meretricious  talent  is  braced  and  emboldened  simply 
by  contact  with  the  greenwood.  Here  is  M.  Boutigny,  who  during 
the  last  few  years  has  worked  up  a reputation  as  a painter  of 
military  anecdote,  so  to  speak  ; his  little  troopers  in  the  field  have 
always  been  patriotic,  active,  determined,  heroic  even  on  occasion. 
M.  Boutigny  soon  caught  the  trick  of  setting  a bustling  and  dra- 
matic scene  on  the  canvas ; it  is  everybody’s  trick  in  these  days. 
But  from  this  to  painting  a good  picture — a picture  which  holds 
together,  as  artists  say — is  a long  stride.  In  this  respect  M.  Bou- 
tigny has  made  strenuous  efforts  with  notable  results ; he  studies 
landscapes  and  sets  his  figures  in  them  with  a scrupulous  care 
which  is  already  earning  its  reward ; and  it  is  by  the  study  of 
landscape  that  he  will  achieve  that  homogeneity  of  scene  and 
actors,  of  the  stage  and  the  dramatis  persona ?,  which  is  the  high- 
est quality  of  any  composition  that  is  intended  to  tell  a story.  If 
in  a work  which  demands  some  impulse  of  imagination,  passion,  or 
intellect,  we  find,  instead  of  a living  and  dramatic  work,  nothing 
more  than  a model  set  in  a studio,  “a  thing  of  patches''  with 
unnecessary  “ properties  " for  accessories,  we  are  immediately 
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repelled  and  chilled.  M.  Boutigny's  chief  contribution,  “ A Hero,” 
is  likely  enough  to  attract  the  multitude.  In  front,  to  the  left, 
the  eye  is  led  down  a long,  empty  street  in  Epinal;  at  the  end 
of  it  we  perceive  the  front  ranks  of  a Prussian  column.  One  of 
the  foot-soldiers,  hit  by  a ball,  is  tottering  and  throwing  his  arms 
about.  A horseman,  also  hit,  has  fallen  from  his  charger  and  is 
rolling  in  the  dust,  while  his  horse,  doubting,  stands  on  rigid 
legs.  Who  has  thrown  the  invaders  into  such  confusion  ? One  man— 
a workman  in  a leather  apron,  a veteran  soldier,  Dubois,  who,  hearing 
the  tramp  of  the  foe,  has  rushed  out  of  his  shop,  and  kneeling  on 
one  knee  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  has  vowed  to  avenge  his 
inevitable  death,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  family  who  have 
come  out  on  the  door-steps  of  his  humble  home.  His  wife  has 
sunk  to  the  ground , hiding  her  face  in  her  hands ; his  mother 
stretches  out  her  arms  to  him  in  despair  ; his  old  father  hastily 
carries  away  the  little  one,  whose  doll  is  lying  on  the  footway. 
The  scene  of  horror  and  dismay  is  treated  with  refined  and  accurate 
observation,  and  it  gains  in  value  by  the  truthful  study  of  the 
surrounding  scene  : houses,  stones,  timber,  and  greenery.  The 
picturesque  dilapidation  of  the  rather  tumble-down  houses,  with 
their  balconies  and  arbours ; the  contrast  between  the  still  green 
vines,  the  doors  which  there  has  not  been  time  to  shut,  the  carts 
and  trucks  abandoned  in  the  road,  and  the  terrible  action  of  the 
piece ; the  sense  of  unwonted  solitude  and  stricken  silence  conveyed 
by  the  long,  deserted  street,  all  contribute  to  touch  us  as  much  as 
the  terrified  faces  and  gesticulations  of  the  good  folks.  This  town 
scene,  studied  from  nature,  is  forcibly  truthful. 

It  is  the  same  again  in  a nook  of  a country  town — Epinal, 
too,  it  would  seem — which  forms  the  background  to  the  other  picture 
sent  by  M.  Boutigny,  “The  Report.”  The  officer  of  hussars,  who 
is  writing,  is  sitting  with  his  back  to  us  in  the  street,  at  a 
little  table,  in  the  soft,  transparent  shadow  cast  by  the  houses.  A 
maid-servant  stands  beyond  the  table,  and  is  about  to  place  on  it 
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a tray  carrying  a coffee-pot  and  cup ; but  she  is  not  too  much 
absorbed  in  her  task  to  cast  a friendly  glance  at  the  orderly  waiting 
for  his  master’s  missive  with  that  conquering  air,  at  once  shy  and 
artful , stolid  and  wide-awake , which  makes  the  French  trooper 
so  irresistible  to  all  the  soft-hearted  sex.  It  is  an  old  comedy, 
trivial  and  commonplace  enough  as  you  perceive  ; but  it  is  so  hot 
out  in  the  street  where  a scorching  ray  of  sunshine  lies  across 
the  distance,  and  we  feel  how  cool  and  pleasant  it  must  be  in 
the  shady  corner  where  this  vaudeville  trio  are  sheltered,  so  that 
they  interest  and  amuse  our  fancy  for  the  sake  of  the  scene  and 
the  atmosphere. 

It  is  the  quality  again  of  movement  with  subtle  tone  and 
contrasts  of  light  which  lifts  Mr.  Bridgman’s  “ Ball  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Palace,  Algiers,”  above  the  level  of  a chromolithograph  in 
a newspaper.  The  alteration  of  colour,  whether  of  flesh  or  of 
textiles,  by  artificial  light  presents  difficulties  in  painting  which 
have  always  tempted  and  incited  artists , more  especially  when 
the  modification  under  artificial  light  is  seen  mingling  with  the 
more  delicate  and  subtle  variations  produced  by  natural  luminaries 
— by  the  moon,  the  quivering  stars,  or  the  low  gleam  of  twilight. 

This  episode  of  a ball  shows  a group  of  handsome  young  women 
in  dresses  cut  low  at  the  front  and  back , a la  Parisienne , as 
undressed  as  fashion  will  permit,  coquetting  solemnly  with  grave 
sheiks  who  seem  willing  enough  to  be  tamed,  notwithstanding  the 
scandalized  expression  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  party ; the 
background  is  a high  white  wall,  pierced  by  an  arched  door  opening 
into  a garden.  On  this  side  we  have  the  yellow  lustre  of  wax 
candles  shining  on  the  bare  roundness  of  shoulders  and  arms, 
reflected  in  points  of  light  on  the  gems  and  gold  of  bracelets, 
combs,  and  necklaces,  sinking  into  the  opaque  folds  of  milk-white 
burnouses;  beyond,  through  the  door,  we  see  the  mingled  play  of 
starlight  and  of  lanterns,  and  vaguely  discern  the  dark  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  trenchant  black  of  official  full  dress,  and  the  white 
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sheen  of  linen.  Mr.  Bridgman’s  handling  is  not  always  so  facile 
as  it  should  be  to  solve  these  complicated  problems  of  the  contrast 
and  multiplicity  of  tones;  still,  he  is  versatile,  pleasing,  and  keen, 
and  does  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  public. 

The  first  rooms  are  full  of  good  portraits  and  good  landscapes. 
Among  portrait  painters,  we  have  already  spoken  of  M!  Jules  Breton 
and  M.  Carriere,  very  unlike  in  their  qualities  and  purpose,  but 
then  nothing  lends  itself  to  variety  of  interpretation  so  completely 
as  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  face.  In  portraiture  we  may 
safely  say  that  everything  is  good  but  the  commonplace.  M.  Marcel 
Baschet,  in  his  picture  of  an  old  lady  in  mourning,  sitting  in  her 
room  with  her  bonnet  on,  has  come  very  near  to  producing  a 
masterpiece  in  the  old  classical  style ; he  has  resolutely  made  every 
accessory  subordinate  to  the  face  and  hands,  and  this  has  enabled 
him  to  give  a character  of  amazing  calmness , distinction  , and 
sweetness  to  the  benevolent,  half-smiling  face,  delicately  pink,  with 
its  frame  of  white  curls,  and  lightly  clasped  hands.  The  execution 
of  these  important  features  is  free,  broad,  frank,  and  devoid  of 
affectation ; the  work  of  a man  who  is  familiar  with  every  resource 
of  his  technique,  and  who  has  seized  a fine  opportunity  of  applying 
them.  The  accessories  betray  perhaps  rather  less  ease  and  a 
rather  less  sure  hand ; the  dress  and  background  may  be  too 
decidedly  and  too  uniformly  black;  still,  as  we  look  at  the  head, 
the  quality  of  its  expression  is  so  fine  that  we  can  think  of 
nothing  else. 

M.  Bordes,  hanging  near  to  M.  Baschet,  represents  a young 
and  elegant  woman  reclining  on  a couch;  and,  following  the  modern 
formulas,  he  has  given  great  prominence  to  the  dress  and  furni- 
ture. He  has  done  this,  it  must  be  owned,  with  all  needful  reserve 
and  a fine  feeling  for  harmonious  colouring  in  sober  tones ; and 
this  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  because  M.  Bordes  has  hitherto 
been  known  by  very  opposite  qualities  in  his  historical  pictures. 
As  a pupil  of  M.  Bonnat,  under  the  influence  of  M.  J.-P.  Laurens, 
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M.  Bordes  seemed  to  have  a marked  and  exclusive  predilection 
for  tragical  scenes,  with  a vehement  style  of  treatment,  sometimes 
not  above  coarseness.  We  here  see  that  he  can,  at  need,  be  mild 
and  supple,  and  we  cannot  but  compliment  him  on  the  result.  A 

painter  may  very 
well  be  both  manly 
and  tender,  strong 
and  simple.  This 
is  characteristic  of 
the  greatest  mas- 
ters. In  his  study 
of  a man  in  grey, 
the  “ Portrait  of 
M.  T.  B.”  even 
more  than  in  his 
female  portrait, 
M.  Bordes  displays 
a calm  and  serious 
conviction  of  this 
fact  which  prom- 
ises well  for  his  fut- 
ure development. 
While  aiming  at 
a powerful  and 
richly  - coloured 
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treatment,  he  fully 
understands  that 

the  essential  condition  of  portraiture  is  precision  of  form , cor- 
rectness of  drawing,  and  solidity  of  structure.  In  point  of  fact 
there  can  be  no  good  nor  lasting  portrait  painting  without  this 
accuracy  and  solidity;  of  all  kinds  of  art  it  is  that  which  least 
admits  of  haphazard  work,  fanciful  freedom,  and  incorrectness. 
Better  err  a little  on  the  side  of  dryness  than  on  that  of  careless 
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ease.  Almost  all  the  greatest  portrait  painters,  even  Titian,  even 
Rubens,  even  Hals,  began  with  painstaking  studies,  verging  on 
minuteness. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  danger  in  devoting  oneself 
for  years,  like  M.  Crochepierre,  to  a microscopic  study  of  wrinkles, 
warts,  and  hairs  on  the  furrowed  faces  of  octogenarians.  In  former 
times  Balthazar  Denner  gave  himself  up  with  deplorable  persistence 
to  this  laborious  accuracy , and  though  his  smooth  and  stippled 
pictures  are  to  this  day,  in  our  galleries,  the  delight  of  the  travelled 
cockney,  they  afford  much  less  pleasure  to  those  who  regard  the 
art  of  painting  as  consisting  in  the  expression  of  nature  in  her 
simpler  and  more  vital  aspects , rather  than  in  her  complicated 
and  rigid  actuality.  M.  Crochepierre  is  a Denner,  imperturbable 
but  devoted.  We  might  count  every  pore  in  the  sunburnt,  wrinkled, 
frost-bitten  skin  of  the  old  woman  who  sits  with  her  hands  folded 
over  her  bowl  of  pottage,  saying  her  Benedicite.  The  artist’s  skill, 
care,  and  patience  are  beyond  question,  but  it  is  a waste  of  great 
talent  for  a very  small  result. 

The  most  remarkable  portrait  in  these  galleries,  nay,  as  I think 
in  the  whole  Salon,  is  that  of  “ Le  Docteur  B.”  by  M.  Bonnat. 
It  is  a very  simple  portrait,  a half-length  of  a man  in  spectacles, 
neither  young  nor  old,  in  a black  frock  coat,  with  his  arms  folded; 
but  the  simplicity  of  execution  and  natural  intensity  of  expression 
make  it  a work  of  the  very  highest  order,  the  sitter’s  head  being 
analysed,  interpreted,  and  rendered  with  a keenness  of  eye  and 
of  apprehension  such  as  only  long  practice  and  observation  can 
give. 

The  same  ripe  vigour  of  talent  makes  us  pause  in  front  of 
the  “ Portrait  of  M.  E.  D.”  by  M.  Elie  Delaunay,  a portrait  to 
the  knees  and  life-size  of  a man  still  young,  with  an  expression 
of  vivacious  intelligence,  looking  straight  before  him;  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand  is  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  his  left  he  holds 
a lighted  cigar.  In  this  sound,  firm,  and  racy  piece  of  work  there 
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is  nothing  loud,  superficial,  or  meretricious;  the  quality  is  fine 
throughout,  the  drawing  and  colour,  the  style  and  the  substance, 
of  that  fine  quality  which  is  known  especially  by  the  wear.  If 
M.  Delaunay's  portraits  are  not  those  which  most  attract  the 
common  herd  in  our  exhibitions,  they  are  among  those  which  by 
and  by  will  best  hold  their  own  in  our  collections. 

Without  hoping  to  find  the  mastery  which  distinguishes  M.  Bonnat 
and  M.  Delaunay,  we  may,  nevertheless,  look  with  interest  at  several 
portraits  hanging  near  them,  in  which  a conscientious  study  of 
modern  types  of  expression  is  allied  with  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil  and  brush;  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  a young  woman 
sitting,  and  in  the  act  of  sticking  a long  pin  into  the  hat  she 
holds  on  her  knee,  by  M.  Debat-Ponsan ; and  that  of  a lady  in 
full  dress,  her  elbow  on  the  table,  in  a drawing-room,  by  M.  Aviat, 
with  others  by  MM.  de  Bengy,  Parker,  etc. 

In  landscape  it  is  hard  to  choose.  If  you  love  home-like  and 
familiar  scenes , the  open  country  of  France , with  no  strongly 
marked  features  or  strange  effects  of  light,  where  the  charm  is 
wholly  that  of  delicate  tones,  and  a delicious  play  of  form  and 
colour  to  be  discerned  only  by  sincere  and  loving  study,  you  have 
here  a reach  of  river,  peaceful  and  silent,  though  within  a stone's 
throw  of  a little  town.  The  roofs  and  spires  rise  through  the  filmy 
grey  mist  of  a crisp  morning;  the  meadow  hard  by  is  still  carpeted 
with  a wealth  of  flowers  in  spite  of  the  late  season ; a lady  in 
a red  dress  stands  fishing  from  the  bank.  This  is  the  “ Mill  of 
Gemin  at  Segre,”  by  M.  Baillet  , a modest  and  conscientious 
picture,  full  of  distinction;  it  lacks  only  a little  power,  more 
especially  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  to  make  it  quite  a first- 
class  work. 

Here  again  are  the  “ Banks  of  the  Doubs  at  Avenay,”  and  the 
“ Rivulet  of  Hyevre,  in  Franche-Comte,”  by  M.  Boudot,  who,  in 
the  former  work,  renders  with  captivating  brilliancy  the  softened 
glory  of  autumn  daylight,  spreading  over  the  grassy  hummocks  in 
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the  meadows  and  the  still  waters  of  a sluggish  river ; and  in  the 
second,  by  sheer  analysis,  lends  interest  to  a somewhat  monotonous 
landscape  and  commonplace  houses.  MM.  Baillet  and  Boudot  are 
young  men  who  have  for  some  years  been  making  steady  progress 
by  their  modest  and  earnest  sincerity;  but  their  masters  and  pre- 
decessors do  not  remain  in  the  lurch.  M.  Bernier’s  two  landscapes 
in  Brittany,  “The  Banks  of  the  Elle,”  and  “The  Valley  of  the 
Isole,”  where  peaceful  cattle  are  wandering  through  rich  pastures, 
have  all  his  usual  grave,  pensive,  and  homelike  charm;  and,  as 
usual  with  M.  Zuber,  his  “Autumn  (Fontainebleau),"  and  “Spring 
(the  banks  of  the  Essonne),”  are  full  of  a solemn  sweetness,  bordering 
on  melancholy,  combined  with  an  accurate,  almost  a scientific  know- 
ledge of  vegetable  forms.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
usually  happy  audacity  of  M.  Desbrosses,  with  his  mountain  pano- 
ramas, his  vivid  spring  verdure,  and  his  startling  meteorological 
effects,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  daring  mood  in  which  he  has 
here  studied  the  approach  of  a storm  in  the  “Valley  of  Monistrol." 
The  stern  majesty  of  grey  cliffs,  the  bright  green  of  fresh  grass, 
the  tender,  broken  lights  of  the  sunbeams  peering  under  storm- 
clouds,  have  found  in  him  a faithful  limner,  unwearied  and  unweary- 
ing. As  for  M.  Busson,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  contemplation  of  autumnal  effects  in  tamer  regions,  Ven- 
ddmois  and  Touraine,  it  strikes  us  that  he  has  this  year  painted 
his  finest  work.  His  large  picture,  “The  waters  rising  in  the 
Loir,”  is  a powerful  and  final  epitome  of  all  his  former  studies 
and  efforts.  The  subject  is  as  usual  very  simple,  such  as  any 
one  may  find  without  long  seeking,  but  profoundly  captivating  and 
poetical , grand  and  unforgettable  by  reason  of  the  mastery  and 
knowledge  which  the  artist  has  devoted  to  explaining  it  to  our 
sympathy  and  intelligence.  Across  the  picture,  at  the  back,  is  a 
stone  bridge,  long  and  low,  an  old  bridge,  with  those  easy  curves 
and  unequal  arches  which  remain  to  show  us  how  far  the  architects 
of  yore  were  from  pedantic  precision,  and  how  much  picturesque 
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independence  they  could  show.  This  bridge,  of  which  we  see  seven 
arches,  joins  the  open  country  on  the  left  to  the  little  town  on  the  right. 
In  the  background  a steep  hill  with  sandy  slopes  cuts  the  horizon 
like  a wall.  In  the  foreground,  the  river  spreads  the  swelling  flood 
of  its  foaming  yellow  waters  which  have  already  drowned  the  islets 
below  the  bridge,  the  tree-tops  alone  revealing  their  existence. 
Above,  the  dull  and  lowering  grey  sky,  banked  with  slow,  heavy 
clouds,  sheds  a doubtful  light  on  the  troubled,  tossing  scene,  threat- 
ening fresh  torrents  of  rain.  And  it  is  all  set  before  us  without 
fuss  or  violence  or  exaggeration ; the  impending  terror,  threatening 
man  and  beast  when  the  elements  shall  presently  break  loose,  is 
simply  and  marvellously  expressed  by  a conscientious  exactitude  of 
observation  and  execution,  and  by  the  singleness  of  aim  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  extends  to  every  detail.  M.  Busson's 
other  picture,  “Morning  (Touraine), 11  though  less  important,  gives 
us  with  the  same  sincerity  and  learning  the  totally  different  impres- 
sion of  peace,  reverie,  and  freshness. 

If  the  landscape  painters  of  the  past  centuries  could  come  to  life 
again , the  men  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  select  dramatic 
landscapes,  or  to  compose  them  piece  by  piece,  never  finding  one 
in  nature  which  they  deemed  lofty  enough  for  their  historical  or 
imagined  heroes,  how  surprised  they  would  be  to  see  how  little 
suffices  their  successors  to  arouse  our  most  vivid  and  poetical  feelings! 
By  dint  of  seeing  and  studying  things,  we  have  reached  that  happy 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  smallest  incident  of  form  or  light  is 
a pleasure  and  an  idea.  None  but  the  Dutchmen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  attained,  before  us,  that  intellectual  standpoint;  and 
with  how  much  less  breadth,  insight,  and  ambition!  Indeed,  their 
observant  and  faithful  devotion  was  centered  on  a single  spot  of 
earth,  a level  and  monotonous  land  rescued  from  the  seas  ; but 
the  very  singleness  of  that  devotion  raised  it  to  the  height  of 
genius.  In  our  day  the  whole  world  lies  open  to  us,  inviting  us 
from  pole  to  pole,  a world  overrun  and  ransacked  by  geologists 
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and  botanists  as  well  as  by  artists.  The  ease  with  which  we 
travel , the  habits  of  observation  and  enquiry  which  we  have 
cultivated , have  led  to  a general  quickening  of  our  sensibilities 
which  lays  us  open  to  a multitude  of  complicated  and  subtle 
impressions,  a propos  of  everything,  a propos  of  nothing,  of  which 
former  generations  had  no  conception. 


One  of  the  painters  who,  this  year,  shows  us  how  much  may 
be  said  under  cover  of  a commonplace  subject,  is  a Belgian, 
M.  Baertsoen.  His  picture,  which  is  a fairly  large  one,  is  called 
“ Sunset.  Fishing  boats  moored  in  the  Scheldt.'1  There  is  no  sky, 
or  none  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  grey — a soft  brooding  grey,  such 
a grey  as  that  of  the  broad  level  of  water  which  fills  up  the  canvas, 
and  of  the  three  flat  boats  whose  bows  we  see  on  the  right.  There 
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are  no  figures  ; nothing  but  the  water  and  timber,  the  seamed  and 
rugged  timbers  of  weather-worn  hulls.  But  how  perfectly  the  artist 
has  felt  the  shimmering  calm,  the  secret  depth,  the  mysterious  expanse 
of  this  water!  How  well  he  has  conveyed  the  reassuring  solidity, 
the  familiar  wear  and  tear,  the  restful  silence  of  those  floating 
timbers!  All  these  tones  of  grey,  aerial,  liquid,  and  solid,  convey 
an  indescribable  sense  of  harmony  which  fills  us  with  wholesome 
meditation.  M.  Billotte's  two  refined  studies  of  Paris  ought  also 
to  be  seen,  to  show  us  what  a keen  and  delicate  eye  and  an  expert 
and  sympathetic  brush  can  do  in  finding  poetry  where  it  would 
least  seem  to  exist — among  the  medley  heaps  of  shapeless  buildings 
in  the  Paris  suburbs.  In  his  “ Winter  fog  over  the  fortifications,” 
the  sun,  that  mighty  magician,  even  when  he  is  sullen  and  yellow, 
plays  a sufficiently  conspicuous  part  to  account  for  the  attraction 
we  feel  to  the  diminishing  perspective  of  half-frozen  slopes  below 
the  ramparts  ; but  in  the  “ Corner  of  a suburb,  Levallois-Perret,” 
M.  Billotte  has  boldly  faced  all  that  is  most  hideous  and  squalid 
at  the  gates  of  Paris;  patched-up  huts,  timber  yards  in  disorder, 
unfinished  walls ; and  yet  this  confusion  of  nameless  litter  is  so 
truthfully  observed,  and  so  rightly  painted,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a 
genuine  emotion — uneasy,  restless , and  melancholy,  like  many  of 
the  emotions  of  Paris,  but  yet  not  to  be  denied. 


IV 


If  we  turn  to  the  right  out  of  the  entrance  hall  and  linger  in 
the  adjoining  rooms,  again  we  are  struck  by  the  number  and  merit 
of  the  landscapes  and  of  the  genre  pictures , whether  rustic  or 
urban,  worked  out  under  the  influence  of  landscape  painting.  These 
constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  show,  and  among  them  a certain 
number  of  portraits,  a few  historical  or  allegorical  works,  and  a 
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very  few  nude  figures,  stand  out  conspicuous.  We  here  find  the 
masterpiece  which  from  the  first  day  has  justly  won  the  suffrages 
of  amateurs  and  the  favour  of  the  crowd,  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
“Brittany  women  at  a Pardon.”  At  a short  distance  from  the 
church  of  Rumengol  (Finistere)  with  its  slender  spire  of  pierced 
and  carved  stone  standing  up  against  the  grey  sky,  we  see  the 
parties  of  pilgrims,  men  and  women,  dispersed  over  the  neighbour- 
ing meadows,  in  the  interval  between  two  services.  In  front  seven 
peasant  women,  some  wearing  white  caps  with  large  wings  either 
pinned  up  or  flying,  and  broad  linen  collars  turned  up  in  a ruff', 
others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  hair  with  ribbons,  are 
seated  on  the  grass  in  a circle,  listening  to  a pious  book  which  one 
of  them  is  reading  aloud.  To  the  right  stand  two  men,  listening 
too,  in  broad-brimmed  hats,  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  In  the 
distance  other  groups,  seated  or  standing,  are  scattered  about  the 
green  fields.  The  whole  scene  is  arranged  with  the  simplicity 
beloved  of  the  Flemish  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
placed  their  male  and  female  saints  in  little  gardens  brilliant  with 
flowers.  Nor  has  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  appropriated  their  simplicity 
only ; he  has  all  their  keen  insight,  their  exquisite  fervency  of 
feeling,  their  delicate  accuracy  of  draughtsmanship.  As  we  look 
at  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  peasant  women  we  cannot  help  being 
reminded  of  Memling  and  his  sweet  companies  of  pensive  virgins 
amid  the  groves  of  Paradise.  Not  that  there  is  any  imitation,  or 
even  reminiscence,  of  Memling  here;  Memling's  saints  are  for 
the  most  part  ladies  of  high  degree  and  richly  dressed,  while 
M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  peasant  women  are  very  real,  nothing  more 
than  good  housewives  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best;  still,  though 
the  resemblance  in  the  result  is  remote,  there  is  close  kindred  of 
imagination  and  sentiment.  Of  the  many  painters  who  have  striven, 
since  Millet,  to  understand  and  express  the  natural  loftiness  of  simple 
souls,  not  one  has  succeeded  so  well  as  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret. 
The  three  women's  heads  to  the  right— those  which  are  most 
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completely  visible — are  admirable,  not  merely  in  the  truthful  depth 
of  their  serious,  earnest,  and  touching  expression,  but  quite  equally 
so  in  execution.  The  work  is  precise,  clean,  firm,  and  yet  simple, 
without  any  kind  of  affectation  ; there  is  no  forcing  of  the  brushwork 
or  trick  of  technique.  Nor  are  the  other  figures  the  less  expressive 
for  showing  less  of  their  faces ; their  attitude  and  action  are  so 
characteristic  that  even  in  their  backs  we  can  read  their  tempera- 
ment and  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
success,  which  is  owing  alike  to  his  accuracy  of  observation,  his 
simplicity  of  handling,  and  the  modest  scope  of  his  compositions, 
will  have  a favourable  effect  on  all  painters  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  by  proving  to  them  once  again  that  real  greatness  in 
painting  is  not  to  be  sought  in  vehement  force  of  execution,  nor 
in  a vast  expanse  of  canvas,  but  in  a sober  study  of  the  psycho- 
logy and  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  subject  chosen,  and  in  a clear  and 
expressive  composition  of  figures  on  a scale  proportioned  to  the  scene 
and  to  the  story.  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  whose  secret  of  reality  lies, 
no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  he  can  weave  dreams  about  it,  also  exhibits 
a “Madonna,”  in  which  his  poetic  feeling  is  perhaps  less  plainly 
legible  to  the  passer-by,  but  is  revealed  in  a very  delicate  and 
charming  manner  to  those  who  pause  to  seek  it.  In  fact , the 
painters  of  our  day,  when  they  tell  us  in  modern  language  the 
beautiful  legends  of  the  Gospel,  treating  the  actors  in  the  sacred 
story  as  simply  human  beings , giving  the  Virgin  the  dress , the 
features,  and  the  expression  of  any  young  mother,  have  reverted 
to  the  true  tradition  of  religious  art,  that  tradition  of  free  treat- 
ment which,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  from  Fra 
Angelico  and  Filippo  Lippi  to  Rembrandt , has  left  every  artist 
of  genius  at  liberty  to  rejuvenate  the  eternal  type  of  grace  and 
tenderness.  So  we  need  not  be  startled  at  seeing  the  Holy  Mother 
wrapped  in  a long  dress  of  white  woollen  stuff,  and  coming  for- 
ward, tall  and  pale,  like  a divine  convalescent,  with  her  Infant 
in  her  arms,  under  a leafy  arbour  through  which  a mild  sun 
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sheds  flecks  of  light,  falling  in  a soft  shower  on  the  pure  figure. 

A little  way  off,  another  landscape  painter,  a dreamer  and  a 
poet  too,  M.  Demont,  sets  the  Holy  Family  before  us  with  no 
less  simplicity.  Here  we  have  a little  garden  enclosed  with  palings. 
To  the  right,  by  a thatched  shed,  Joseph  the  carpenter  is  planing 
a board  on  his  bench;  near  him  sits  Mary,  nursing  the  sleeping 
Infant  on  her  knee.  All  the  foreground  is  filled  with  white  lilies 
dipped  in  crimson  under  the  calm  warm  glow  of  twilight.  These 
“Lilies”  have  given  their  name  to  this  delightful  picture,  which 
overflows  with  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Poor. 

A German  painter,  M.  Uhde,  who  was  one  of  the  first  in  later 
years  to  endeavour  to  resuscitate  the  legends  of  early  Christianity, 
after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  by  the  introduction  of  every-day 
types,  is  less  happy  than  usual  this  year  in  his  “ Christmas  Night.” 
The  triptych  in  which  he  has  placed  side  by  side  the  “Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,”  “The  Nativity,”  and  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  reminds  us  of  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not 
merely  in  its  arrangement,  but  in  the  types  selected.  We  would 
make  no  complaint  of  this  dilettante  treatment,  though  AI.  Uhde's 
earlier  and  more  naturalistic  style  seemed  to  us  preferable,  if, 
when  he  adopted  the  simplicity  of  expression  of  those  exquisite 
painters,  he  had  also  imitated  their  precise  and  incisive  drawing, 
their  bright,  clear  colour,  and  their  delicate  sense  of  harmony. 
Unluckily  M.  Uhde's  brush,  which  he  was  wont  to  dip  in  pure 
and  vivid  tints,  seems  on  this  occas-ion  to  have  been  loaded  with 
a grey  and  dismal  mud  which  has  bedaubed  all  his  figures,  and 
gives  to  this  “Christmas  Night”  a dreary  gloom  quite  contrary  to 
all  tradition.  There  is  more  light  and  more  nature  in  the  manner 
in  which  M.  Rousselin  has  treated  “The  Disciples  at  Emmaus” 
conversing  as  they  walk  in  the  way  with  Christ.  The  painter 
has  chosen  the  moment  when  Christ  is  about  to  part  from  his 
companions.  “But  they  constrained  him  saying  : ‘Abide  with 
us,  for  the  day  is  far  spent."’  A bolder  colourist,  or  a more  sub- 
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jective  poet,  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  in  the  uneasy  mystery 
of  fading  day,  combined  with  the  religious  suspicions  of  the  men's 
minds,  a motive  for  sublime  presentment  of  expression  and  pict- 
uresque effect.  Imagine  the  scene  as  treated  by  Rembrandt  or 
Delacroix;  what  a profound  and  convincing  poem!  M.  Rousselin 
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has  been  content  with  a calmer  range  of  sentiment ; his  faces  are 
as  peaceful  and  clear  as  his  execution , they  are  those  of  very 
honest  folk,  inquisitive  and  credulous ; we  feel  that  we  must  cer- 
tainly have  met  them  before ; there  is  a tone  of  strict  truth  in 
them,  touched  without  any  fuss  or  affectation.  But  only  the  faces 
are  modern ; in  the  costume  M.  Rousselin  has  been  faithful  to 
the  tradition  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  truth. 
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As  we  go  on  we  shall  find  other  attempts  of  the  same  class, 
in  which  our  artists  have  endeavoured  to  rejuvenate  religious 
subjects  by  cautiously  introducing  a new  element  of  realism  and 
life,  without  altogether  transferring  the  personages  of  ancient  story 
into  modern  surroundings,  always  a dangerous  attempt  which  nothing 
but  great  genius  can  justify.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  “Flight 
into  Egypt  ” by  M.  Dastugue,  painted  with  a hesitating  hand,  and 
very  unequal  in  execution ; but  the  conception  is  ingenious  and 
poetical,  and  not  without  merit.  Then  there  is  another  “ Flight  into 
Egypt  ” by  M.  Barrau,  more  naturalistic  in  style;  and  the  graceful 
idyl  which  M.  P.  L.  Lucas  calls  “Two  Dawns”  ( Double  Aurore), 
where  the  Virgin  holds  the  Infant  smiling  as  He  awakes  in  answer 
to  the  gleam  of  a pale  rising  sun.  M.  Mercie,  too,  shows  us  the 
waking  Infant  in  his  “ Virgin  and  Child”  (La  Vierge  noire).  He  stands 
on  the  coverlet  of  His  cradle  with  a set  and  already  grave  look, 
just  about  to  slip  from  His  mother’s  embrace,  while  she,  wrapped 
in  a dark  veil,  holds  His  arm  with  anxious  love.  The  hand  of  the 
great  sculptor,  almost  as  skilled  with  the  brush  as  with  the 
chisel,  is  evident  in  the  broad  and  dignified  style  of  these  two 
figures. 

The  constant  fault  of  several  scenes  of  popular  life,  which  we  see 
displayed  on  the  same  walls,  though  in  themselves  well  chosen  and 
amenable  to  pictorial  treatment,  is  the  disproportion  of  the  interest 
of  the  subject  to  the  scale  of  the  work,  of  the  magnitude  of  purpose 
to  the  feebleness  of  execution.  M.  Coessin  de  la  Fosse,  for  instance, 
would  certainly  have  done  better  if  he  had  not  adopted  the  scale 
of  Gericault’s  “Raft  of  the  Medusa”  for  his  “Push  her  off!”  The 
situation  is  far  less  dramatic;  simply,  indeed,  a fishing-bark  putting 
out  from  the  beach,  an  every-day  incident  in  a village  on  the  coast. 
But  it  is  a business  which  in  the  broad  daylight  displays  a series 
of  rapid  muscular  efforts  in  the  stalwart  actors,  and  this  is  always 
a delightful  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  a painter  and  draughtsman. 
M.  Coessin  de  la  Fosse  has  fully  understood  the  effect  to  be  got 
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out  of  these  various  attitudes  and  movements,  all  so  spontaneous 
as  the  result  of  a common  effort.  But  he  has  lacked  power  to 
succeed  in  this  daring  attempt,  though  at  the  same  time  the  work 
shows  marked  progress  in  the  manner  of  this  distinguished  painter, 
which  used  to  be  slightly  mawkish.  His  “ Diana,”  a graceful  study 
of  the  nude,  in  a wood,  with  a dog,  holding  a bird  she  has  just 
killed,  reminds  us  of  his  past  style.  The  figure  has  been  observed 
with  care  and  refinement,  as  becomes  a man  who  aims,  it  would 
seem,  at  preparing  himself  for  work  on  a large  scale  by  real  mastery 
of  anatomical  structure. 

M.  Hippolyte  Fournier  and  M.  Edouard  Durand  would  also  have 
gained  by  restricting  themselves  within  narrower  limits.  What 
motive  is  there  for  giving  heroic  proportions  to  such  simple  and 
pathetic  scenes  as  “The  Last  Communion”  in  a humble  home,  or 
the  “Virgin's  Maidens,”  a mere  episode  in  a village  festival? 

In  the  “ Last  Communion  ” an  old  peasant  woman,  at  her 
dying  gasp,  is  in  bed,  in  a deep  dark  alcove,  to  the  right.  In 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  on  the  table,  a taper  is  burning  with 
a yellow  flame.  The  effect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  so  well 
rendered  by  Lesueur  in  his  “ Death  of  St.  Benedict.  ” We  need 
only  glance  at  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  to  note  how  far  M.  Hippo- 
lyte Lournier  still  falls  short  in  precision,  concentration,  and  grada- 
tion of  tone. 

In  the  “Virgin's  Maidens”  the  white  dresses  and  veils  give  the 
key-note  to  harmonious  variations  of  colour.  In  this  the  plagiarism 
on  M.  Jules  Breton’s  “Young  Girls  joining  a procession”  is  flagrant; 
we  have  the  same  contrast  of  the  tanned  faces  and  red  hands  of 
the  little  peasant  girls  with  their  light  and  airy  drapery,  even  the 
same  little  maid  crowned  with  roses , and  carrying  her  basket 
full  of  flowers.  M.  Edouard  Durand  is  far  from  possessing  the 
elder  master’s  experience,  either  in  composition  or  painting;  he 
nevertheless  gives  evidence  of  sincere  and  accurate  observation 
which  augurs  well  for  his  future. 
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But  the  same  remarks  may  be  repeated  every  year.  The  triumphs 
of  former  seasons  have  always  left  their  mark;  and  when  an  artist 
seems  to  have  hit  on  a happy  inspiration  and  an  original  style 


of  treating  his  subject , we  immediately  see  a whole  troop  of 
imitators,  rushing  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  some  trying  to  apply 
the  same  methods  of  observation  in  interpretation  to  analogous 
though  not  identical  subjects,  others  adopting  the  same  subjects 
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in  a more  or  less  subjective  and  original  manner.  M.  Jules 
Breton's  damsels  in  white  muslin  have  had  a very  marked  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  our  younger  painters.  Scenes  of  the  same 
type  are  this  year  to  be  counted  by  the  score.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  sweet  maiden  faces  in  all  their  bright  freshness 
and  innocence,  enhanced  by  the  light  simple  draperies,  and  the 
setting  of  church  interiors  or  open  country,  with  their  rich  variety 
and  colour,  form  a delightful  subject  for  any  painter  who  com- 
mands a refined  brush.  Nor  do  we  for  a moment  regard  it  as 
a proof  of  weakness  or  poverty  of  mind  when  beginners  are 
thus  carried  away  by  a masterpiece.  A little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art  is  enough  to  show  us  that  men  of  the  greatest 
genius  have  begun  by  well-considered  imitation.  And  the  more 
conscientiousness  and  humility  they  bring  to  the  work,  the  sooner 
and  the  better  have  they  laid  the  foundations  of  thorough  and 
lasting  originality. 

But  this  is  indeed  the  high  prerogative  of  art ; there  can  be  no 
masterpiece  so  final  as  to  preclude  the  later,  or  even  the  simul- 
taneous, evolution  of  another  on  the  same  theme.  No  realization 
of  any  ideal  is  ultimate,  even  when  that  realization  is  the  outcome 
of  a long  series  of  collective  efforts.  After  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
or  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  who  would  suppose  that  there  could 
still  be  any  possibility  in  the  human  imagination  of  other  types  of 
Venus  or  of  Madonna?  And  yet,  in  spite  of  convulsions  in  society 
and  the  fall  of  creeds,  how  many  an  admirable  Venus  has  the 
chisel  since  then  created,  how  many  a Madonna  worthy  of  worship 
has  arisen  under  the  brush ! 

Though  M.  Lesur's  “ Girls  going  to  Communion  ” — figures  of 
life-size,  crossing  a village  street — do  not  seem  to  us  worthy  to 
detain  us  long,  it  is  not  because  they  are  like  all  the  other  white- 
frocked  girls  in  the  gallery,  but  because  they  are  awkwardly 
grouped  on  too  large  a scale,  in  an  ill-filled  canvas,  and  produce 
only  a vague  and  confused  effect  of  black  and  white  patches  in 
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an  ill-defined  composition.  M.  Lesur  is  not  a nobody;  his- eye 
and  hand  have  solid  qualities,  which  will  never  make  their  mark  till 
he  concentrates  them  instead  of  thinning  them  out.  M.  Latouche's 
“First  Communion,”  and  “The  Eve  of  the  First  Communion”  by 
M.  Laurent-Desrousseaux  would  have  been  the  better  for  sounder 
drawing  and  firmer  brushwork,  for  greater  thoroughness,  in  short, 
such  as  painters  were  wont  to  give  us  when  they  meant  to  pro- 
duce a picture,  and  not  a sketch.  In  these  two  charming  and 
poetical  works,  there  is  still  too  much  of  the  fashionable  hap- 
hazard ease  which  is  mistaken  for  freedom  , when  only  a little 
more  pains  would  have  made  them  capital,  for  they  are  both  well 
composed,  and  well  lighted.  Roth  artists  have  been  sincerely  touched 
by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  subject,  and  have  expressed  this  pathos 
without  any  sentimentality,  on  a judicious  scale,  and  by  genuine  and 
legitimate  means.  M.  Latouche's  damsels,  grouped  in  front  of  the 
priest,  on  their  knees,  with  their  backs  to  the  spectator,  are  dressed 
in  the  usual  airy  white  drapery  which  floats  with  delightful 
lightness. 

M.  Laurent-Desrousseaux  has  studied  more  complicated  effects 
of  light  with  no  less  delicate  observation.  In  his  “ Eve  of  the 
First  Communion  ” the  five  little  girls  who  are  preparing  for  the 
solemn  event  are  seen  in  profile,  sitting  or  kneeling  on  wooden 
benches  in  a church — innocent,  plebeian  little  faces,  neat,  dark 
dresses,  simple,  pensive  attitudes.  In  front  of  them,  to  the  left  of 
the  picture,  tapers  are  burning  on  a low  table  ; on  the  right  the 
cold,  white  daylight  pours  in  through  a window  opposite,  lighting 
up  the  relief  of  the  white  woollen  dresses,  white  collars,  white 
veils,  white  faces  and  hands  of  two  nuns  kneeling  in  prayer 
behind  the  children.  The  contrast  and  mingling  of  light  falling  on 
the  walls  and  woodwork,  on  the  stuffs  and  flesh,  are  very  carefully 
studied,  and  contribute  to  lend  a striking  feeling  of  silent  fervour 
to  the  scene. 

The  names  of  M.  Latouche  and  M.  Laurent-Desrousseaux 
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must  henceforth  not  be  forgotten.  To  these  we  may  add  that 
of  M.  Le  Sidaner,  painter  of  a “ Communion  in  extremis of  which 
the  composition  is  simple  and  touching,  and  the  execution  sincere 
and  appropriate. 

Among  other  subjects  taken  from  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
we  further  note  “Meditation”  by  M.  Gustave  Courtois.  M.  Courtois 
is  no  longer  a beginner  ; he  is  a practised  and  thorough  artist 
who  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  does  what  he  purposes.  His 
picture,  painted  in  Venice,  shows  us  a woman  and  her  young  son, 
seated  in  meditation  on  a bench  in  a church.  Their  brown  and 
regular  features  have  the  refined,  melancholy  type  of  beauty  which 
is  seen  in  some  parts  of  northern  Italy.  The  work,  which  is 
pitched  in  a somewhat  sober  key,  is  carried  through  with  the 
care  which  this  conscientious  artist  brings  to  bear  on  all  he  does. 
“A  Baptism”  by  M.  Emile  Renard,  is  one  of  the  best  com- 
posed and  executed  pictures  of  its  class.  The  group  includes 
seven  figures  gathered  round  the  font  in  a recess  in  a church  ; 
in  the  midst  is  the  priest,  pouring  water  on  the  brow  of  an  infant 
presented  to  him  by  the  godmother,  an  old  peasant  woman  in 
a long  black  hood , and  two  men , the  father  and  godfather  in 
their  Sunday  clothes ; to  the  left  we  see  the  back  of  the  beadle, 
holding  a lighted  taper;  to  the  right  a young  priest,  seated  at  a 
table,  is  writing  in  a register.  The  attitudes  are  natural  and  true, 
and  the  soft  calm  light  which  pervades  the  scene  is  rendered  with 
masterly  ease;  the  modelling  too  is  careful  and  accurate.  M.  Emile 
Renard  has  ere  now  been  blamed  for  excessive  elaboration  and 
minuteness  of  detail  ; here  he  finds  the  reward  of  conscientious 
study.  His  figures,  which  stand  well,  and  have  a look  of  life, 
have  the  rare  merit  of  being  also  well  constructed.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  meet  with  such  honest  and  solid  talent,  making  its  way  without 
any  fuss,  and  finding  at  last  the  place  it  deserves  without  any 
puffing  or  clap-trap. 

Modesty  of  the  right  stamp  attracts  us  in  M.  George  Claude’s 
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picture  of  “The  Viaticum  in  the  mountains."  The  mountain,  at 
this  particular  juncture,  is  merciless  to  the  traveller.  The  worthy 
old  Cure  is  toiling  through  the  snow  under  a lowering  sky,  his 
feeble  hands  sheltering  from  the  squall  the  monstrance  which  con- 
tains the  Host.  Two 
little  choir  boys  shiv- 
er as  they  follow 
him,  and  the  ruddy 
tones  of  their  caps 
and  cassocks  against 
the  m e 1 a n c h o 1 y 
whiteness  of  the 
landscape  afford  a 
contrast  pleasing  to 
the  painter’s  eye. 

M.  Gelhay  shows 
a “ Baptism  at  Vat- 
tetot-sur-Mer,”  with 
an  even  keener  sense 
of  light  and  varied 
colour.  The  sponsors, 
solemn  and  awkward 
in  their  Sunday  fine- 
ry , the  old  priest 
who  sits  by  the  font, 
while  he  blesses  the 
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infant,  the  sexton 
looking  on  with  his 


arms  folded,  are  almost  as  realistic  as  a photograph , but  the 
artist’s  crisp  and  truthful  touch  gives  them  life.  We  could  wish  that 
M.  Gelhay  should  learn  to  reduce  the  rich  colour  he  loves  to  har- 
monies of  a less  acute  pitch,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  effect. 
Experience  will  no  doubt  teach  him  how  great  is  the  gain  of  con- 
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centration  and  self-restraint ; but  as  it  is,  He  possesses  a precious 
gift  in  his  love  of  bright,  pure,  and  glad  colouring. 


V 


The  life  of  the  people  with  its  griefs  and  joys,  is,  as  we  see, 
the  inexhaustible  and  wholesome  stream  whence  most  of  the  painters 
of  the  day  derive  their  inspiration.  Some,  following  the  example 
of  the  great  Dutch  masters,  of  Courbet,  and  of  Troyon,  are  satisfied 
to  adapt  the  various  simple  and  novel  scenes  of  peasant  toil,  and 
the  life  of  sailors  or  working  men  to  fine  pictorial  treatment  ; 
others,  more  faithful  to  French  tradition — following  Lenain,  Chardin, 
Millet,  and  Jules  Breton— strive  to  give  a record  of  the  moral 
life  of  the  people.  Each  may  alike  produce  masterpieces.  The 
only  talent  these  two  classes  need  have  in  common,  is  the  power 
of  realizing  the  impression  or  the  emotion  by  means  proper  to 
their  art,  not  to  give  us  attempts  suited  only  to  literature  in  the 
place  of  a pictorial  transcript,  to  respond  alike  to  the  require- 
ments of  technique,  and  to  the  cravings  of  our  intelligence  by  setting 
before  us  well-painted  pictures  of  interesting  subjects— interesting 
in  scope  as  well  as  in  inventiveness,  attracting  our  attention  and 
our  sympathies.  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  and  some  few  others  have 
achieved  these  results  by  studying  the  manifestations  of  religious 
faith  among  a simple-minded  folk.  The  phenomena  of  their  daily 
toil,  whether  physical  or  moral,  affords  a multiplicity  of  oppor- 
tunities to  a talented  artist  for  the  exercise  of  his  sense  of  truth 
and  poetry. 

The  two  paintings  which  most  typically  exemplify  these  two  lines 
of  thought  are  the  “Study  of  a Bull,”  by  M.  Roll,  and  “All 
Saints  Day,"  by  M.  Friant.  In  M.  Roll’s  picture  a great  red  bull 
of  the  size  of  life  is  standing,  in  profile  to  the  spectator,  in  an 
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open  field  and  in  full  sunshine,  with  a lad  to  watch  him,  who 
holds  him  by  a rope.  The  boy,  in  his  patched  breeches,  with  his 
head  and  breast  bare,  faces  the  painter,  blinking  in  the  vivid  light. 
There  is  no  movement  in  the  beast,  no  thought  in  the  child.  The 
artist  has  intended  it  merely  as  a study  of  form  and  type,  of  flesh, 
hair,  verdure,  open  air,  and  light,  and  as  a study  it  is  powerful 
and  startling;  scarcely  do  we  dare  ask  ourselves  whether  the  power 
is  not  more  apparent  than  real,  whether  under  the  beast's  shining 
and  supple  coat  there  is  indeed  a solid  and  perfect  skeleton,  and 
whether  the  little  clodhopper's  body,  and  head,  and  arms  in  the 
radiant  sunshine  are  as  firm  as  his  out-of-door  life  should  have 
made  them.  We,  perhaps,  like  M.  Roll,  had  better  not  enquire 
too  closely ; we  might  find  that  the  richness  and  force  of  his  col- 
ouring cover  some  poverty  and  weakness  of  drawing.  Still,  if  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  surface  of  things,  we  must  be  delighted  and 
astonished  by  the  bold,  frank  freedom  with  which  he  feels,  observes, 
and  renders  the  immediate  sensations  aroused  in  him  by  the  first 
incident  he  may  light  upon. 

All  these  brilliant  and  rare  qualities  are  even  more  unexpectedly 
and  splendidly  conspicuous  in  M.  Roll's  other  picture,  “ Summer." 
Here  again  we  have  a landscape  background,  but  quite  different 
in  character.  Instead  of  a broad  open  plain,  we  see  a bushy, 
sprouting  coppice,  a glad  medley  of  green  boughs,  tangled  bind- 
weeds, and  tender  grass,  the  luxuriant  neglect  of  a nook  in  a park  ; 
instead  of  a savage  little  rustic,  two  elegant  ladies  in  rose-colour 
and  white,  one  standing  by  a wooden  chair  painted  blue,  — and 
this  harmony  of  white,  blue,  and  green  is  exquisitely  refined ; the 
other  reclining  on  the  grass,  and  playing  with  a dun-coloured 
spaniel.  From  the  depth  of  the  wood  a little  boy  is  running- 
forward  through  the  greenery,  dressed  in  white,  with  a straw  hat. 
The  flesh,  the  textiles,  the  vegetation,  all  sing  to  the  eye,  as  we 
may  say,  in  a fresh,  light  key  of  colour ; it  is  the  very  song  of 
summer,  joyous,  and  irresistibly  spontaneous,  and  the  delightful 
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bewilderment  which  we  feel  will  not  allow  us  to  quarrel  with 
the  painter  on  the  ground  of  his  doubtful  drawing  or  unequal 
modelling. 

In  M.  Friant's  “All  Saints'  Day"  we  see  a family  of  middle 
class  in  deep  mourning,  making  their  way  along  by  the  wall  of 
a cemetery,  where,  through  the  railings,  we  perceive  the  crowd 

of  visitors  among 
the  tombs.  Fore- 
most walks  a little 
girl  with  a copper 
coin  in  her  hand, 
r 

old  blind  man  seated 
by  the  wall.  Two 
ladies,  a young  girl, 
and  a gentleman  in 
a top  hat,  with  his 
umbrella  under  his 
arm,  follow  in  the 
rear  ; one  of  the 
ladies  holds  a nose- 
gay, and  the  young 
girl  carries  a pot  of 
flowers . 

The  canvas  is  too 

large,  and  some  of  M.  Friant's  special  qualities  of  subtle  and  care- 
ful observation  are  to  a certain  extent  lost  in  so  large  a surface. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  a remarkable  one,  and  of  superior  merit. 
The  old  beggar  in  his  hood  and  gloves,  with  a striped  blanket  over 
his  knees  and  a placard  on  his  heart,  is  an  admirable  bit  of  painting. 
The  man  who  did  that  is  a master,  for  we  find  in  it  truth  of 
expression  and  accurate  study  combined  with  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  a firm,  unerring  hand.  The  file  of  relations  in  mourning 
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present  difficulties  which  M.  Friant  has  boldly  faced,  but  not, 
perhaps,  conquered  with  equal  success.  The  greatest  of  all  was 
that  of  the  mass  of  black  which  it  was  necessary  to  relieve ; black 
bonnets,  gowns,  shawls,  jackets,  gloves — constituting  a gloomy  and 
opaque  background  to  the  ruddy  spots  of  the  faces,  the  flowers, 
and  the  earthenware  flower-pot.  A more  practised  and  experienced 
colourist,  we  may  suppose,  would  not  have  regarded  himself  as  a 
slave  to  reality,  and,  aiming  less  at  photographic  literalness,  would 
not  have  shrunk  from  putting  some  life  into  it  by  admitting  a 
greater  variety  both  of  texture  and  movement  in  the  draperies , 
and  a more  interesting  play  of  light.  The  hardness  of  this  black 
mass  undoubtedly  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  faces,  which  are 
truthful  and  simple,  and  very  conscientiously  studied ; by  degrees 
as  we  look  they  come  out  from  it,  and  seem  to  be  portraits  and 
striking  likenesses,  finished  with  the  rather  finikin  but  very  delicate 
accuracy  which  M.  Friant  affects,  and  of  which  his  fellow-country- 
man, M.  Bastien-Lepage,  set  the  best  example.  It  is  evident,  so 
far,  that  M.  Friant  is  an  artist  of  more  observation  than  imagination, 
and  he  is  more  skilled  in  painting  an  analytical  study  than  in 
composing  a fine  whole.  The  well-deserved  success  of  his  “All 
Saints’  Day,”  which  will  secure  him  the  fame  he  has  worked  for, 
should  at  the  same  time  encourage  him  to  work  with  greater 
freedom  and  boldness. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  these  two  pictures  by  M.  Roll  and 
M.  Friant  as  standards  of  comparison  for  all  those  pictures  which 
resemble  them  in  choice  of  subject  or  in  style  of  treatment.  We 
thus  understand  more  clearly  wherein  certain  differences  lie.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  tears,  alas!  in  the  life  of  peasants,  sailors, 
and  working  men,  and  M.  Friant  is  not  the  only  man  to  tell  us 
a melancholy  tale. 

M.  Perrandeau,  for  instance,  seems  even  more  disposed  by 
natural  proclivity  to  revel  in  the  “luxury  of  woe.”  He  has  never 
yet  painted  any  but  heartrending  or  gloomy  subjects,  but  with  an 
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emotional  simplicity  which  soon  won  him  the  heart  of  the  public. 
That  which  he  gives  us  this  year  is  to  the  last  degree  common- 
place and  funereal.  A party  of  mourners  are  sitting  in  a row  in 
a little  parlour,  till  the  “Removal  of  the  body"  is  announced  to 
them.  M.  Perrandeau  has  a modest  and  pregnant  way  of  treating 
such  homely  subjects,  which  makes  them  refined  and  pathetic. 
His  calm  style  of  work  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  better  for  being 
rather  less  misty  and  obscured,  but  it  has  a certain  delicate  discre- 
tion which  is  well  suited  to  the  expression  of  human  sorrow. 

We  find  the  same  sympathetic  directness,  the  same  grave  spirit 
of  observation,  but  with  more  skill  and  more  picturesque  action, 
in  “On  strike,  by  M.  Latouche,  whose  merits  we  have  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  his  “First  Communion."  Along  a street  in  a 
northern  town,  under  a heavy  sky,  marches  the  endless  proces- 
sion of  men  on  strike,  carrying  the  black  flag  of  misery.  Sufferings 
of  every  kind — hunger  and  exhaustion,  callousness  and  despair  are 
legible  on  those  haggard  faces  and  in  those  weary  or  spasmodic 
attitudes.  It  is  a collection  of  common  faces,  appealing  or  repulsive, 
pitiable  or  villainous,  all  studied  from  life  with  extraordinary  sincerity 
and  frankness.  M.  Latouche's  great  quality  is  that  he  does  not 
force  the  dramatic  or  emotional  side  of  his  subject,  though  he  always 
selects  one  which  is  more  or  less  sensational.  He  very  rightly 
chooses  to  be  above  all  else  a painter,  and  avails  himself  of  none 
but  pictorial  means.  “ On  Strike,"  painted  in  the  dull  black  key 
which  beseems  the  subject,  is  remarkable,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
same  harmonious  fusion  of  tones  as  we  find,  in  a bright  key  of 
white,  in  the  “ First  Communion." 

We  can  hardly  compliment  M.  Pelez  on  the  same  qualities;  he 
has  for  some  years  made  it  his  business  to  attract  attention  by 
a rather  too  loud  display  of  the  miseries  of  the  people.  This  year 
we  have  murder  and  suicide.  Murder  is  a forlorn  girl,  frail, 
haggard,  and  shivering,  in  a rag  of  black  shawl,  who  is  waiting 
at  the  corner  of  a street  for  the  lover  who  has  betrayed  her ; 
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she  has  a cup  of  vitriol  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  start  out  of 
her  head.  Suicide  is  a needlewoman,  even  leaner  and  more  haggard, 
sitting  by  her  lamp  in  a squalid  room,  and  dropping  the  sewing 
in  her  hand  as  the  fumes  rise  from  a charcoal  brasier  which 
are  to  put  a term  to  her  wretchedness. 

The  vehement  and  declamatory  style  in  which  M.  Pelez  sets 
forth  these  lamentable  catastrophes  appeals  no  doubt  to  the  facile 
sympathies  of  the  common  run  of  spectators ; but  the  finer  pictorial 
quality  of  his  work  gains  nothing  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  his 
painting  is  becoming  more  dry,  sunk,  and  hard,  devoid  of  the 
supple,  sensitive  tenderness  of  touch  and  modelling  which  alone 
can  redeem  the  commonplace,  and  which  we  admire  in  Tassaert 
and  in  Prud’hon. 

We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  sundry  foreign  artists  who  excel 
in  expressing  with  manly  refinement  the  outbreak  or  the  con- 
centrated endurance  of  grief  in  simple  souls;  more  especially  painters 
of  the  North — -Dutch,  Danes,  or  Swedes,  and  the  Americans  who 
imitate  them. 

In  Mr.  Pinfold’s  “Bad  News”  the  scene  includes  four  persons, 
sitting  in  a room  near  a window  through  which  we  see  the  bustle 
of  a sea-port.  A sailor  at  the  table  is  telling  the  disaster.  An 
old  man  opposite  to  him  listens  with  a look  of  resigned  sorrow ; 
but  a young  girl,  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  has  melted  into  tears, 
and  another  woman,  standing,  hides  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
Mr.  Pinfold  touches  and  arrests  us  by  the  noble  simplicity  of  their 
attitudes  and  the  luminous  sincerity  of  his  work.  These  qualities 
remind  us  of  those  which,  last  year,  distinguished  M.  Melchers' 
picture  of  the  “Pilots.” 

An  old  peasant  woman  weeping  as  she  sits  on  a bench  in  a 
graveyard  at  nightfall,  by  Mr.  Clifford  Grayson,  also  represents 
“Mourning”  with  much  force  and  dignity,  and  by  such  means 
as  are  legitimate  in  a painter. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  expressive  figures  of  this  class  is 
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M.  Decamps’  “Alone.”  Alone  indeed!  A poor  old  woman,  wrapped 
in  a black  pelisse  in  her  deserted  home,  dreaming  as  she  sits 
with  her  hands  folded,  at  the  table  which  used  to  be  spread  for 
two.  A reminiscence  of  Mr.  Walter  Gay’s  “ Benedicite”  has  had 

some  share  in  inspi- 
ring M.  Decamps. 

Again,  we  find 
capital  technical 
qualities,  an  easy 
arrangement  of  the 
figures , a happy 
treatment  of  light 
and  shade,  breadth 
of  drawing,  and 
force  of  colour  in 
M.  Roussel,  the 
painter  of  “A 
window  corner  in 
an  Almshouse.”  It 
is  after  the  recipe, 
to  be  sure,  which 
has  become  the 
fashion  these  last 
few  years , since 
the  success  of 
A . BRO  UILLET—  MM.  Uhde,  Kuehl 

and  others.  In  the 
background  is  a 

window,  open  or  shut,  and  admitting  more  or  less  abundant  light, 
in  front  of  which , in  the  softened  reflected  lights , figures  are 
grouped  in  a room.  This  arrangement,  in  which  the  Dutchmen 
of  the  seventeenth  century , and  especially  Pieter  de  Hoogh , 
found  delightful  effects,  lends  itself  to  many  complicated  relations 
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of  light ; thus  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  a favour- 
ite with  colourists.  The  four  good  old  women  whom  M.  Roussel 
has  placed  in  this  window  nook  are  not  playing  cards  like  M.  Van 
Acken’s.  They  are  less  alert,  humbler,  and  more  shrivelled,  and 
they  sit  listening,  with  their  sewing  in  their  laps,  while  one  of  them 
reads  the  newspaper.  Their  attitudes  are  natural,  the  faces  definite 
enough,  the  touch  is  broad  and  firm — this  is  honest  and  wholesome 
work. 

M.  David-Nillet,  with  no  less  gravity,  has  made  a study  of  an 
“Old  Woman,’"  a very  wrinkled,  withered  old  woman,  whose 
trembling  hands  are  training  a convolvulus  to  climb  round  her 
window.  A rosy  little  girl  watches  her  grandmother,  and  her 
youthful  smile,  with  the  smiling  blossoms,  casts  a gleam  of  peace 
and  joy  on  the  poor  room.  M.  David-Nillet,  who  is  a pupil  of 
M.  Lhermitte’s,  is  apt  perhaps  slightly  to  exaggerate  the  thrilling 
touches  and  overwrought  relief  which  are  not  his  master’s  best 
qualities,  but  he  also  shows  keen  powers  of  observation. 

Sea  life  is  always  fertile  in  subjects  for  those  painters  who 
travel.  We  find  for  instance  this  year,  as  usual  on  the  shores 
of  Normandy,  M.  Eugene  Feyen,  with  two  pretty  pictures,  neatly 
and  carefully  wrought  in  the  calm  grey  tones  he  loves,  “ The 
Oyster  seller,”  and  “Watering  oysters  before  sending  them  off;” 
M.  Morion,  with  his  picture  “ Beaching  a boat,”  and  his  dramatic 
episode  “The  Raft  and  the  Life-boat;”  M.  Georges  Haquette,  with 
“Putting  out  to  sea,”  in  which,  as  in  M.  Coessin  de  la  Fosse’s 
picture,  we  see  a barque  being  launched  with  strenuous  efforts 
of  arm  and  shoulder  by  a few  stalwart  men. 

M.  Beyle  has  wandered  by  the  Somme  to  seek  his  “Women 
of  Hourdel”  and  “Sea-weed  gatherers,”  grouped,  severally,  with 
practised  skill  as  figures  in  a landscape.  The  two  best  pictures 
for  which  sea-faring  life  has  furnished  the  subjects  are  M.  Antoine 
Vollon’s  “Fisherman  of  Treport,”  and  “The  Seaman's  Wife,”  by 
Madame  Virginie  Demont-Breton. 
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The  Treport  fisherman  is  a half-length  study  ol  an  old  sea-dog, 
tanned,  burnt,  and  salt  beyond  description.  That  furrowed  rind 
looks  as  though  the  sun  and  wind  had  given  it  the  texture  and 
toughness  of  shark's  skin;  the  iron-grey  hair,  short  and  harsh, 
stands  up  like  the  bristles  of  some  amphibious  creature  from  an 
iron-cast  skull;  the  small  eyes,  deep-set  in  that  hard  head,  twinkle 
with  the  steady  light  gleam  of  a reptile’s.  The  costume  is  to 
match,  coarse,  hard-worn,  and  stern.  M.  Vollon,  with  his  usual 
wonderful  handling , has  given  us  in  this  characteristic  head  a 
study  a la  Hals,  broadly  dashed  in,  swift,  uncompromising,  and 
vigorous,  in  a strong,  gloomy  key,  likely  perhaps  to  sink  into  black- 
ness, but,  while  it  stands,  a perfect  joy  to  all  true  lovers  of  painting. 

In  “The  Seaman’s  Wife,"  Madame  Virginie  Demont-Breton, 
steadily  following  up  the  path  she  has  chosen , has  striven  to 
combine  truthful  observation,  beauty  of  form,  simplicity  and  force 
of  expression,  in  a single  figure  of  life-size.  While  the  husband  is 
at  sea  the  wife  is  left  alone  with  her  infant  in  the  little  hut.  It 
is  growing  late,  the  boats  have  not  come  in,  the  wind,  no  doubt, 
is  howling  without,  filling  all  hearts  with  dreadful  memories  and 
forebodings  of  dismay.  The  young  mother,  a handsome  creature, 
has  given  herself  up  to  anxious  thought,  while  she  warms  her  baby's 
feet,  as  it  sleeps  on  her  knees,  at  the  last  glow  of  the  dying  embers. 
She  sits  in  the  high  chimney-corner,  leaning  her  head  against  the 
wall,  and  the  only  light  that  falls  on  the  figure  comes  from  this 
meagre  fire.  Her  yarn-winder  and  a few  nets  hanging  against  the 
bare  wall  are  scarcely  visible  in  the  background.  This  mysteriously 
dim  light  enhances  the  impression  of  silence,  solitude,  and  forlornness 
which  seizes  the  spectator  at  once,  at  first  sight  of  this  dreamy 
fish-wife.  Madame  Demont-Breton  has  managed  the  delicate  gleam 
of  lighter  tone  on  the  rounded  surfaces  with  a sure  hand,  losing 
nothing  of  their  drawing  or  solidity.  The  painting  is  as  thorough 
in  execution  as  in  conception,  and  will  be  regarded,  no  doubt,  as 
one  of  her  happiest  inspirations  among  her  already  numerous  works. 
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A whole  essay  might  be  written  on  the  way  in  which  our 
various  living  painters  treat  the  subject  of  a mother  and  child. 
Just  as  there  is  a literature  of  childhood,  so  there  is  an  art  of 
childhood,  usually  represented  at  the  Salon  by  MM.  Geoffroy, 
Trupheme,  Lobrichon , and  others. 

M.  Geoffroy  is  one  of  those  who  take  it  most  seriously;  he 
knows  and  loves  the  children  of  the  people,  shares  their  little  joys, 
feels  for  their  little  and  their  greater  griefs,  and  sympathises  with 
their  unmerited  sufferings  and  precocious  misery.  His  “ Visiting 
Day"  shows  his  talent  on  all  sides — that  of  an  accurate  and  observ- 
ant draughtsman , who  composes  his  picture  with  natural  ease ; 
who  indeed  lacks  nothing  but  a little  more  freedom  of  touch  and 
richness  of  colour  to  take  a very  high  place  in  his  own  special 
class.  There  is  great  refinement  in  the  manner  of  his  treatment, 
in  combining  the  different  tones  of  white  which  constitute  the  general 
pitch  of  harmonies  in  the  middle  distance,  the  sick  child's  white 
face,  the  white  sheets,  white  walls,  white  window-panes  in  the 
background  ; and  against  them  stands  out,  neither  hard  nor  crude, 
the  strong,  sober  note  in  the  foreground  of  the  father's  figure  in 
his  workman’s  dress,  sitting  by  the  child's  bed.  When  sentiment 
finds  expression  in  such  honestly  pictorial  language,  it  is  sentiment 
which  rings  true,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  meet  with  in  an  artist. 

M.  Trupheme’s  “ Blind-man's-buff,”  in  a bare  school-room  is 
a charming  scene.  M.  Trupheme  also  knows  the  children  of  Paris, 
and  has  studied  them  at  work  and  at  play ; he  renders  their  crafty 
little  faces,  their  pensive  moments,  their  jolly  smiles  , with  keen 
but  kindly  truthfulness,  and  by  sincerity  of  observation  he  makes 
up  for  some  deficiency  of  crispness  and  glow  in  his  workmanship. 
It  is  indeed  a singular  fact  that  a fluent  brush,  which  might  be 
expected  to  come  naturally  with  such  amusing  subjects,  is  the  very 
quality  which  we  most  often  miss  in  the  benevolent  and  earnest 
friends  of  our  little  rogues ; they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  cold 
and  reserved. 
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Here  are  such  graceful  and  refined  studies  as  “ The  First 
Trouble,'1  by  Madame  Ines  de  Beaufond ; “On  the  way  to  School," 
by  Madame  Achille-Fould ; “The  Little  Barber,"  by  Duverger,  and 
“The  Birds'  nest,"  by  Miss  Gardner,  studies,  to  our  mind,  too 
smooth  and  laboured  for  such  simple  stories  as  they  have  to  tell. 
A little  excess  of  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  vivacity  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  in  dealing  with  these  restless  little  beings,  than  the 
opposite  excess  of  painstaking  precision. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Mac  Ewen  handling,  rather 
rough  and  ready,  but  lighter  and  gayer,  seems  preferable.  His 
three  little  Dutch  rascals  running  towards  us  across  the  open 
country,  blinded  by  the  sunshine,  and  making  hideous  faces  as 
they  shout  open-mouthed  : “ Come  on  boys,  come  and  play,”  are 
droll  little  monkeys,  fat,  rosy,  and  full  of  life  and  glee. 

M.  Goeneutte's  “ Child,”  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a sofa  while 
his  mother  gives  him  a foot-bath,  is  another  very  amusing  small 
person.  In  treating  this  scene  of  domestic  motherliness , not  in 
itself  sublime,  M.  Goeneutte  has  brought  into  play  the  subtle 
and  patient  skill  as  a painter  and  colourist  which  he  is  wont  to 
display  in  everything  he  does. 

So  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  M.  Goeneutte  is  a dilettante 
still,  and  seems  to  have  adopted  no  personal  and  permanent  con- 
viction on  the  subject.  We  remember  to  have  seen  capital  pictures 
from  his  hand,  painted  with  a firm,  unctuous  brush,  in  flat  strokes 
of  pure  and  brilliant  colour,  a little  coarse  in  manner  perhaps, 
with  suggestions  sometimes  of  Joubert,  sometimes  of  M.  Raffaelli 
or  M.  Beraud.  He  seems  lately  to  have  made  a demi-volt  towards 
the  style  of  Manet  and  M.  Fantin-Latour,  and  by  stippling, 
rubbing  down,  and  working  up,  seeks  subtler  and  more  transparent 
effects.  These  tentative  efforts,  in  an  artist  already  of  so  much 
mark,  betray  an  enquiring  mind  and  a professional  sincerity  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  Still  it  could  be  wished  that  M.  Goeneutte, 
as  the  outcome  of  these  excursions,  would  set  himself  to  adopt  a 
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method  essentially  his  own.  An  artist  may  go  through  a course 
of  dilettante  experiments  with  great  profit,  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
persist  in  them.  M.  Jeanniot  and  M.  Armand  Point,  with  less 
experience,  seem  to  have  come  to  a sounder  issue. 

The  little  girl  in  a blue 
frock , whose  back  we  see 
as  she  stands  by  “ The  Pool,’’ 
by  M.  Jeanniot,  is  no  more 
than  a painter’s  impromptu, 
but  the  painter  shows  a very 
true  feeling  for  serene  har- 
mony. 

As  to  M.  Armand  Point, 
his  work  is  still  a little  thin 
and  oily,  but  it  is  refined  and 
learned,  and  full  of  exquisitely 
delicate  touches.  His  little 
maids,  in  the  “ Half-holiday 
walk  in  the  fields  , ” are 
redolent  of  innocence  and 
good  training.  His  freshness 
of  touch  is  already  almost  as 
perfect  as  that  of  M.  Raphael 
Collin.  He  is  unmistakably 
a true  artist.  We  see  by 
the  catalogue  that  he  resides 
in  Algeria.  In  the  blazing 

r , r . G ACHILLE  FOULD  _ vntke  s-c/u?.,/ 

frankness  or  the  Lastern 
sunshine,  he  will  no  doubt 

learn  before  it  is  too  late  that  a painter  will  do  better  to  take 
council  of  the  sun  than  of  the  mist,  and  that  the  sweetest  and 
most  delicate  faces  need,  to  do  them  full  justice,  the  support  of 
solid  bodies. 
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We  find  another  capital  study  of  young  girls  in  the  “ Class 
at  the  National  school  of  Decorative  Art,  Limoges, ” by  M.  Aridas. 

Tiny  children , in  arms  or  at  play,  have  proved  a source  of 
happy  inspiration  to  Madame  Colin-Libour,  whose  “ Lunch  at  the 
Nursery  ” represents  a Sister  of  Charity  offering  a spoon  to  a 
little  girl  standing  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  and  opening 
her  mouth  for  the  broth  with  due  solemnity ; to  Madame  Delance- 
Feurgard,  whose  “Infant  school”  is  painted  with  a keen  and 
truthful  feeling  for  light  and  motion  ; to  M.  Louis  Deschamps , 
always  a little  far-fetched  in  his  choice  of  sentimental  subjects 
and  affected  contrasts  of  colour.  His  “Pity”  is  a little  blind  girl 
seated  under  a wall  with  a placard  on  her  breast , awaiting  the 
charity  of  the  passer-by;  his  “Meddlesome”  is  a baby  that  knows 
no  better,  holding  the  cat's  tail  and  about  to  bite  the  end  of  it, 
with  the  certainty  of  terrible  retaliation.  He  always  gives  us  the 
same  arrangement  of  white  and  red  on  a black  background,  simple 
enough,  and  rather  monotonous,  but  not  unpleasing  among  others. 

Peasants , workmen , and  soldiers , the  middle  and  the  upper 
classes,  all  have  their  painters  in  ordinary,  as  well  as  sailors  and 
children.  Among  those  who  depict  peasant  life,  some  are  faithful 
to  the  tradition  of  Millet  and  Jules  Breton,  without  introducing 
any  special  modifications ; others  endeavour  to  add  a more  per- 
sonal and  distinctive  style  of  drawing,  a more  glowing  and  char- 
acteristic scheme  of  colour,  or  a more  elaborate  and  unexpected 
study  of  light  and  shade. 

Among  the  former  we  find  a few  foreigners.  Mr.  Ridgway 
Knight,  in  his  study  called  “ Evening,”  gives  us  a shepherdess  in 
a patched  petticoat  and  heavy  wooden  shoes,  a young  girl  of  sweet 
and  delicate  beauty  in  her  poor  garments,  lost  in  thought,  as  it 
would  seem,  her  hands  resting  on  her  crook. 

Mr.  Hagborg's  “Sheaf-binder”  is  a figure  of  less  distinction, 
but  no  less  true  to  nature,  also  seen  by  an  evening  light,  hurrying 
homewards  to  the  village,  her  sheaf  under  one  arm  and  her  sickle 
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in  her  hand.  M.  Louis  Jimenez  paints  the  “ First  word  of  love." 

Among  the  second  class  we  meet  with  two  painters  who  were 
Fine  Art  students  at  Rome,  M.  Bramtot  and  M.  Toudouze,  who, 
though  they  have  deserted  to  the  camp  of  genre  painting,  cannot 
bear  to  sacrifice  their  early  ambition,  and  strive  to  impart  some 
style  into  their  peasantry  by  stricter  and  closer  workmanship. 

The  pair  who,  in  M.  Bramtot's  picture,  called  “ In  Spring  Time, 
are  making  love  on  a stone  bench  in  the  country,  and  the  woman 
suckling  her  child  on  a balcony,  amid  a bright  maze  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  in  “A  corner  of  the  garden,"  by  M.  Toudouze,  are  well- 
drawn  and  carefully  painted.  In  these  pictures  we  are  constantly 
aware  of  the  hand  of  practised  draughtsmen  ; at  the  same  time 
this  extreme  accuracy,  too  painstaking  in  itself,  and  devoid  of  the 
vivifying  touch  of  a free  and  eager  brush,  impoverishes  the  qualities 
of  simplicity  and  genuineness  which  alone  could  lend  poetry  to 
figures  intrinsically  insignificant,  qualities  so  precious  that  they  help 
us  to  overlook,  in  many  far  less  learned  painters,  the  strangest  bad 
drawing  and  most  startling  awkwardness. 

Thus,  in  M.  Picart  we  find  less  skill,  but  greater  directness  and 
power.  His  largest  picture,  “ During  the  ball,"  is  insufficiently 
studied  and  poorly  painted,  no  more,  in  fact,  than  a commonplace 
and  superficial  sketch;  but  his  less  ambitious  composition,  called 
“Idle  Sick  Cow,"  reveals  very  real  qualities  of  technique  and  observa- 
tion. It  will  be  a pity  if  M.  Picart,  like  so  many  others,  instead 
of  improving  his  powers  by  study,  patience,  and  attention,  allows 
them  to  deteriorate  at  once  and  perhaps  beyond  remedy,  by  indulging 
his  habit  of  facile  invention. 

Madame  Madeleine  Fleury,  again,  when  she  brings  more  accuracy 
and  purpose  to  bear  on  her  drawing,  will  take  high  rank  as  an  inter- 
preter of  scenes  of  rural  life.  Her  studies  in  Brittany,  “ Curds  and 
Whey”  and  “The  Meadow,”  are  bright  and  sincere,  and  show 
marked  improvement  on  the  “ Seaweed  hut,”  exhibited  in  1888. 

A group  of  “Milk  women,  Savoy,"  chattering  in  the  street  round 
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a child  with  which  they  are  playing,  is  not  perhaps  the  best  thing 
M.  Pinchart  ha's  given  us  for  vivid  and  individual  colouring,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  if  these  brilliant  qualities  seem  to  have 
worn  thin,  this  conscientious  artist  has  developed  other  more  solid 
and  durable  characteristics.  In  this  picture  the  composition  and 
drawing  are  admirable.  The  old  farm-woman  in  a straw  hat,  looking 
on  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  is  a noteworthy  study  thoroughly 
worked  out. 

Accuracy  and  distinction  of  drawing  are  again  the  crowning 
qualities  of  an  “ Idyl  in  Dauphine,”  by  M.  Alexandre  Hirsch.  The 
scene  of  this  idyl  is  the  doorstep  of  a cottage ; a pretty  brunette 
sits  plucking  vegetables,  while  a pretty  young  fellow — brown-skinned 
too — leans  on  the  balustrade,  and  speaks  sweet  nothings. 

A similar  tale  is  told  by  M.  Debat-Ponsan  in  his  “Rustic  Trio,” 
but  the  setting  is  a green  landscape ; the  damsel,  seated  on  the 
brink  of  a stream,  smiles  as  she  sews  ; her  lover,  perched  on  the 
parapet  of  a little  bridge,  addresses  her  with  some  gallant  jest; 
the  third  person  plays  a silent  part,  being  a discreet  cow,  munching 
the  grass  at  their  feet.  M.  Debat-Ponsan,  as  a painter  of  genre, 
is  still  under  the  influence  of  M.  Breton,  and  yet  more  of  M.  Julien 
Dupre  ; he  has  no  strongly  marked  individuality,  but  he  is  a clever 
artist,  and  whatever  he  takes  a fancy  to  paint,  he  carries  out  with 
ease  to  a pleasing  result. 

M.  Aime  Perret  has  for  a lontr  time  devoted  himself  to  the 

o 

exclusive  study  of  peasant  life  in  Bresse.  He  has  occasionally  wasted 
his  strength  in  canvases  far  too  large  for  any  interest  we  could 
take  in  his  very  simple  personages.  He  has  shown  judgment  in 
treating  his  “Better  late  than  never,”  on  a small  scale.  The 
worthy  old  couple  in  their  smart  Sunday  best,  who  are  exchanging 
retrospective  confidences  on  the  high-road,  with  a pinch  of  snuff, 
are  humorous , almost  pathetic  figures , drawn  with  care  and 
refinement. 

A little  search  brings  to  light  a few  more  capital  village  studies. 
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M.  Buland,  in  his  “ Propaganda,”  now  applies  to  the  peasantry  the 
severe  and  inevitable  inspection  which  he  formerly  directed  on  the 
citizen  class.  His  figures  are  still  apt  to  be  too  numerous  for  the 
space  they  fill ; they  stick  together  and  have  not  room  to  move ; 
he  has  almost  made  a system  of  this  treatment.  Here,  the  prin- 
cipal figure  is  an  electioneering  agent  who  has  set  to  work,  in  a 
small  room,  to  open  his  pack  of  prints,  placards,  and  toys;  in 
one  hand  he  holds  a portrait  of  General  Boulanger,  while  he 
spouts  his  praises.  The  man  bears  the  stamp  of  his  employment ; 
a broad,  self-satisfied,  rubicund  face,  a chain  and  seals  displayed 
on  a burly  stomach.  On  the  shelves  of  his  open  pack  lie  medals, 
statuettes,  pamphlets,  and  toys.  The  political  Gaudissart  is  addressing 
a whole  family  party  of  gaping  rustics,  dumbfounded  by  his  coarse 
fluency.  M.  Buland  excels  in  expressing  the  stupidity,  good  humour, 
and  bewilderment  of  plebeian  faces,  in  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Some  of  his  heads  have  a very  uncommon  stamp  of 
vigorous  exactitude. 

“An  Idiot,”  by  M.  Capdevielle,  is  almost  repulsively  true  to  life; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  best  piece  of  painting  we  have  had  from 
the  brush  of  this  remorseless  realist. 

The  eye  rests  with  a sense  of  relief  on  the  works  of  MM.  Gilbert, 
Douillard,  Leandre,  Deyrolle,  DulTaud,  Durst,  Mesle,  Lefevre- 
Lourdet,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Rongier.  In  “ Caught  in  the  storm," 
by  M.  Gilbert,  we  see  two  peasant  women  carrying  their  field- 
tools,  making  their  way  over  flooded  ground  with  great  diffi- 
culty against  the  wind,  and  lashed  by  a furious  squall  of  rain ; 
the  effect  is  true  and  well-rendered.  M.  Douillard  has  given  due 
interest  to  his  study  of  an  “ Octogenarian,”  and  in  spite  of  a 
pretentious  Latin  title,  Dormio,  cor  meum  vigilat , M.  Leandre  has 
treated  a young  mother  asleep  with  her  child  on  her  knees  with 
great  simplicity;  a lantern  stands  by  her  feet. 

M.  Deyrolle's  “ Fish-woman  of  Concarneau,”  and  yet  more  his 
“Pardon,  Notre-Dame  de  Kervenec,”  a much  larger  work,  are 
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truthful  studies  of  the  Breton  race.  The  pair  who  are  dreaming 
up  at  “the  stars"  in  M.  Duffaud's  “ Leis  Estellos,"  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a couple  from  Provence.  The  subject  is  borrowed  from 
a story  by  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  is  treated  with  very  sweet 
poetical  feeling.  MM.  Durst,  Mesle,  and  Lefevre-Lourdet  send 
mere  figure- studies  in  light  and  shade,  “A  Peasant  girl  in  the 
Sun,"  “At  the  Window,"  “An  Old  Fisherman;"  but  they  are 
remarkable  for  vivid  and  honest  workmanship.  Mademoiselle  Ron- 
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gier's  picture,  “ Churching,"  besides  its  merit  as  a painting,  is  full 
of  accurate  observation  and  well-suggested  emotion. 

The  life  of  the  working  man  has  supplied  M.  Dantan  with  the 
subjects  of  his  two  pictures,  both  painted  in  the  high-pitched  key 
which  he  manages  so  skilfully,  “Masons"  at  work  in  a yard, 
and  some  carters  in  a high  road  helping  their  team  by  “ Giving 
a shove;"  the  former  is  rather  too  sketchy;  the  second  is  excel- 
lent. M.  Gaudefroy  has  had  a happy  reminiscence  of  certain  pict- 
ures by  M.  Dantan,  in  his  “ Sculptor's  Assistant,"  where  we  see 
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a sculptor  in  a white  blouse  working  at  a marble  bas-relief  designed 
by  M.  Dalou;  for  it  was  in  M.  Dantan’s  “ Model”  and  “Moulding-' 
that  we  first  saw  those  harmonies  of  white  on  white  which  have 
since  found  so  many  imitators.  M.  Gaudefroy  reveals  more  indi- 
viduality in  the  colouring  of  a kitchen  interior,  where  a pretty 
waiting-woman  leaves  a gallant  infantryman  to  watch  the  roast, 
“Done  to  a turn.”  M.  Lahaye’s  “Shoeing  Forge”  is  a very  pleas- 
ing little  canvas,  rather  poor  in  drawing,  but  very  highly  finished. 
The  horse  which  is  being  shod , the  hammer-men  at  work , the 
accessories  and  background  are  studied  and  executed  with  minute 
care.  The  large  stable  picture  by  M.  Frere,  “The  Dead  Horse," 
which  three  men  are  dragging  out  of  doors  with  ropes , would 
doubtless  have  been  the  better  for  being  painted  on  a smaller 
scale.  As  it  is,  however,  the  picture  displays  qualities  of  power 
far  above  any  that  the  same  artist  has  ever  exhibited  hitherto. 
M.  Hautmont  has  collected  a variety  of  heads  in  his  “Public 
Refectory,  Ninth  Arrondissement,”  typical  Parisian  heads — types  of 
misery  and  suffering  which  he  has  analysed  with  kindly  and  truthful 
feelino-. 

O 

The  military  painters  of  the  year  are  all  well-known  to  us. 
First  we  find  M.  Gardette,  who,  in  his  vast  canvas,  “General  Mar- 
gueritte  on  the  Plateau  de  Floing,”  exhibits  some  qualities  which 
are  not  too  common  in  these  days.  The  composition  as  a whole 
is  wanting  in  coherence,  but  the  whole  group  of  which  the  most 
important  figure  is  the  wounded  General,  supported  on  his  horse 
by  two  officers,  and  still  giving  his  orders,  though  bleeding  from 
the  mouth,  is,  with  others,  a fine  piece  of  painting,  full  of  ener- 
getic feeling,  and  vigorously  executed.  Then  we  have  M.  Moreau 
de  Tours,  who  has  brought  his  usual  talent  to  bear  on  a similar 
episode,  Colonel  de  Franchessin,  mortally  wounded  at  Froesch- 
willer,  and  still  shouting  “Forward!”  After  these,  on  a more  modest 
scale,  come  M.  Grolleron , with  a company  marching  out  of  a 
farm-house  to  meet  the  enemy's  fire,  which  he  also  calls  “ For- 
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ward!1'  M.  Arus,  with  a “Reconnoitring  Party,”  M.  Claris,  with 
“ Mouzon , August  3oth,  1870."  M.  Armand-Dumaresq , besides 
a picture  illustrating  Beranger's  song  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peuple, 
sends  a satisfactory  study  of  the  “ Horse-Guards  at  Whitehall.” 

Then  we  have,  as  usual,  a number  of  incidents,  terrible  or  sad, 
of  the  wars  of  the  Chouannerie.  The  magnificent  beauty  of  Brit- 
tany, the  scene  of  these  episodes,  has  no  doubt  secured  it  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  suggesting  inspiration  to  our  military  painters. 
But  it  is  high  time,  as  it  strikes  us,  to  have  done  with  this  annual 
parade  of  painful  scenes.  Our  national  history  affords  plenty  of 
noble  deeds  of  arms  of  which  it  would  be  well  to  remind  us, 
without  there  being  any  need  to  set  before  our  eyes  again  and 
again  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  civil  wars  which  gave  rise,  no 
doubt,  to  sublime  sacrifices  and  fearful  barbarities  on  both  sides, 
but  which  certainly  tended  to  deaden  the  common  impulse  of 
patriotism. 

This  reflection  casts  no  slur  on  the  great  and  proved  talents 
of  M.  Le  Blant,  who,  in  his  “ Call  to  Arms  in  Brittany,”  shows 
us,  with  grave  emotion,  the  more  fervid  and  religious  aspect  of  this 
fratricidal  war ; nor  on  those  of  M.  Bloch,  in  his  touching  picture 
of  the  “ Death  of  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein,”  of  M.  Grolleron,  in 
the  “Seizure  of  a Republican  Officer,”  by  men  of  Brittany;  of 
M.  Berteaux,  in  his  “Assassination  of  Bishop  Audrein;”  of  M.  Outin, 
in  his  “Episode  at  Quiberon,”  or  of  M.  Dupain , in  his  “Death  of 
Sauveur,  the  Republican  Hero  of  Brittany.”  All  these  artists  are 
skilled  in  telling  their  story,  and  know  their  business  more  or  less 
thoroughly.  And  yet  we  believe  that  we  are  only  speaking  the 
sentiment  of  the  public,  when  we  say  : “Hold,  enough!”  to  the 
Blues  and  the  Whites  with  entire  impartiality. 

If  we  now  leave  the  country  for  the  town  or  the  suburbs,  and 
the  world  of  citizen  folk  or  of  fashion,  we  again  find  some  very 
pleasing,  if  not  very  profound,  observers  of  life  and  manners. 
M.  Firmin- Gerard  takes  extraordinary  pains  in  elaborating  his 
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figures  and  landscapes , down  to  the  most  trivial  details ; but  he 
fails  in  putting  them  together,  by  reason  of  that  very  excess  of 
minuteness,  which  artists  condemn,  though  it  delights  the  public. 
His  “Grandmother’s  Walk”  and  “Sailor’s  Wife-’  are  a constant 
amazement  to  one  party  and  annoyance  to  the  other  with  their 
stippled  finish. 

In  MM.  Royer- Jourdain  and  Gueldry,  who  have  hit  on  the 
same  subject — one  in  England  and  one  in  France — a number  of 
pleasure  boats  full  of  oarsmen  and  oarswomen  stopped  in  “A 
Lock,”  we  have  to  deal  with  a broader  style  of  painting,  though 
their  eyes,  it  would  seem,  especially  M.  Gueldry 's,  crave  no  less 
minuteness  of  detail  than  M.  Firmin- Gerard’s.  In  these  two 
pictures  the  heads  of  the  gay  pleasure -seekers  — in  one  aris- 
tocratic, in  the  other  Bohemian — are  varied  and  lifelike.  Though 
M.  Gueldry ’s  err  on  the  side  of  photographic  matter-of-fact,  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  animation,  and  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them  is  so  clear  and  luminous  as  to  be  quite  delicious. 
M.  Duez  has  returned  to  his  old  dexterity  of  touch  and  vivacious 
colouring  to  paint  a young  lady  with  a nurse  and  baby  “ On  the 
sea-shore.”  M.  Amand  Gautier,  in  his  picture  called  “A  Reverie,” 

reveals  himself  as  a harmonious  and  solid  colourist  of  the  old 

school , which  seems  to  us  the  good  one ; a young  lady  of  the 

size  of  life,  seated,  in  the  autumn,  in  a garden.  The  ladies 

depicted  by  M.  Havet  and  M.  Brouillet,  lost  in  reverie  too,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  one  in  “September  Sadness,”  the  other 
in  “Solitude,”  are  no  more  than  draped  studies,  but  both  very 
delicately  handled;  M.  Brouillet’s  is  the  more  elegant,  M.  Havet’s 
the  more  poetical. 

Artist  life  has  furnished  some  amusing  subjects  to  MM.  Luminais, 
Marius  Michel,  P.  Peel,  and  L.  Simon.  We  can  hardly  tell  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  when  M.  Luminais  shows  us  into  a “ Chorus- 
singer’s  home.”  A dreary,  pathetic  scene,  is  the  little  household 
of  the  poor  musician  couple , where  the  prose  of  real  life  is  in 
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such  strange  contrast  to  the  poetry  of  their  profession.  The  chorus- 
singer,  a woman,  in  wretched  garb — a doubtful  bed- jacket  and  greasy 
petticoat— holds  a swaddled  baby  on  her  knee,  while  rehearsing  her 
part.  The  little  one  has  perhaps  just  committed  some  offence,  for 
a bowl  of  water  with  a sponge  is  standing  on  a chair,  and  the 
mother  has  her  foot  on  the  rail.  The  husband,  meanwhile,  a big 
fellow  in  spectacles,  square-featured,  long-haired,  in  a shabby  black 
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frock-coat,  is  accompanying  his  wife  on  the  violin  with  absorbed 
conviction  in  his  face.  It  was  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  treat 
this  little  serio-comic  incident  on  so  large  a scale;  M.  Luminais 
has  painted  these  musicians  as  he  paints  his  ancient  Gauls , and 
with  no  less  power  and  earnestness.  It  is  on  the  whole  a fine 
work  of  learned  execution,  and  in  parts  very  enjoyable,  in  spite  of 
the  needless  display  of  style. 
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M.  Marius  Michel,  more  modern,  pliant,  and  refined— who  also 
exhibits  a charming  portrait  study  of  “ A Communicant  ” — again 
shows  us  very  cleverly  his  powers  as  a delicate  colourist  in  “A 
Pastel  Painter.”  A young  artist  in  an  elegant  tourist  suit  has 
made  an  awkward  and  frightened  little  peasant  girl  stand  for  her 
portrait  in  a doorway,  probably  in  some  country  inn.  M.  Michel 
is  one  of  a new  school,  who  attach  great  importance  to  the 
calm  play  of  light  interiors.  He,  like  M.  Lobre,  who  has  sent 
two  “Interiors”  of  exquisitely  delicate  treatment,  both  as  regards 
the  accessories  and  the  figures,  is  the  artist  who  chiefly  excels  in 
rendering  these  intense  and  striking  effects.  M.  Peel  humorously 
shows  us  the  woes  of  a hapless  little  model,  a boy  undressed  to 
stand  for  a Cupid,  who  has  flung  away  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
is  crying  bitterly  behind  an  easel ; he  has  called  it  “ How  hard  is 
life!”  M.  Peel’s  treatment  of  the  nude  is  a little  vulgar,  in  the 
Bolognese  style,  but  scientific  and  vigorous,  as  we  may  see  again 
in  his  other  “ Study,”  a girl  devoid  of  drapery,  looking  at  herself 
in  a glass. 

M.  Lucien  Simon  paints  the  artist  waiting  for  glory  as  he  sleeps 
“On  the  grass,”  by  the  side  of  a companion  in  petticoats  and  the 
remains  of  a picnic  meal.  This  study,  though  somewhat  summary 
in  treatment,  is  very  clever  and  spirited.  In  the  same  class  of  work 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  “Five  o'clock  Tea,”  by  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  Guyon ; “Covering  Jam,”  by  M.  Girandot ; “The  Young 
Mother”  and  a “Surprise,  by  M.  Michelena,”  and  two  portraits 
“By  Lamplight,”  by  M.  Dinet.  All  these  works,  broadly  handled, 
are  equally  interesting  for  the  careful  study  of  luminous  effects  and 
the  honest  observation  of  the  heads  introduced.  One  of  those  which 
has  justly  won  immense  success  is  a “Carnival  Scene”  by  M.  Vollon 
junior;  a very  abundantly  padded  Punch  dressed  in  red  and  yellow 
silk,  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair  after  his  fill  of  champagne, 
while  Pierrot  makes  love  to  Pierrette,  seated  on  the  supper-table. 
This  young  painter  always  wields  his  brush  with  a brilliancy,  skill, 
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and  ease  which  are,  to  be  sure,  the  less  surprising  when  we  remember 
of  what  stock  he  comes. 


VI 


The  Sorbonne  of  the  future  still  supplies  the  Salon  with  its 
most  important  examples  of  historical  and  decorative  art,  as  it  did 
in  1887  and  1888.  MM.  Lerolle  and  Flameng,  like  M.  Chartran, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  are  feeling  the  dangerous  influence 
of  current  ideas  which  insist  that  decorative  harmony  requires  a 
systematic  degradation  of  form  and  colour.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  effect  will  be  when  the  pictures  are  in  their  place.  These 
two  gifted  and  conscientious  artists  have,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a 
very  true  feeling  for  the  historical  periods  they  were  called  upon  to 
represent,  as  well  as  a serious  and  delicate  appreciation  of  agree- 
ment and  unity  in  composition  and  colour.  From  this  point  of  view 
M.  Flameng's  work,  “ Rollin,  head  of  the  College  of  Beauvais," 
strikes  us  as  even  finer  than  his  former  pictures  for  the  same  building. 
M.  Flameng  has  thrown  himself  into  the  solemn  and  rather  cold 
cloisters  or  courtyard  of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  in  the  dusk  of  an 
autumn  day,  with  Rollin,  his  colleagues,  and  his  pupils,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  shut  himself  up  in  his  subject  with  deep  and  serious 
sympathy.  All  these  studious  personages,  independently  grouped  in 
their  voluntary  incarceration,  are  conversing  in  no  pedantic  mood, 
under  a “ religious  light"  which  seems  the  image  of  their  conscience. 

The  same  unity,  sincerity,  and  conviction,  with  more  vivid  daylight 
and  a very  delightful  touch  of  individual  sentiment  and  morning 
freshness,  attract  the  spectator  to  M.  Lerolle's  great  panel,  “'Albert 
the  Great  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Jacques."  The  scene  is  almost 
identical,  but  four  centuries  earlier,  in  a cloister  planted  with  trees; 
the  professors  and  spectators  wear  white  robes  instead  of  black 
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gowns.  Here,  too,  it  is  autumn,  for  autumn  is  a season  pleasing 
to  the  studious ; but  the  daylight  is  white  and  pure,  an  effect  of 
dawn  and  not  of  dusk.  M.  Lerolle  learnt  the  secret  of  the  sooth- 
ing harmonies 
which  essen  - 
tially  distin- 
guish his  pict- 
ures, in  the 
stern  and 
painstaking 
school  of  land- 
scape-painting. 

M.  Mail  - 
lart  ’s  great 
composition , 
which  is  to  fig- 
ure  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Beau- 
vais, “ Jeanne 
Hachette  re- 
pellingthe  Bur- 
gundians under 
Charles  the 
Bold,”  does 
not  rise  above 
the  ordinary 
standard  of 

such  works ; but  it  is  executed  with  the  care  and  learning  which 
this  artist  brings  to  bear  on  all  he  does.  The  story  is  well  told,  the 
figures  are  full  of  life.  The  public,  captivated  by  the  eccentricities 
of  the  younger  school,  are  too  apt  to  pass  over  these  sterling  works 
with  indifference,  though  there  is  quite  as  much  talent  to  be  discerned 
in  them  as  in  most  of  the  pictures  at  Versailles.  M.  Tattegrain  is 
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one  of  the  younger  generation  who  tries  with  the  greatest  ingenuity 
to  revive  historical  painting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  the 
tendencies  of  modern  art.  The  anecdote  which  has  supplied  him 
with  a subject,  “ Louis  XIV  at  Dunkirk,’’  did  not,  however,  deserve 
to  be  treated  on  a heroic  scale.  A week  after  the  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
in  1 658,  King  Louis  XIV  went  with  Turenne  to  the  scene  of 
the  fight,  on  which  he  gazed  a long  time,  “ notwithstanding  the 
horror  of  the  corpses  which  the  winds  had  uncovered  in  the  sands.” 
The  king,  on  horseback,  his  saddle-bow  heaped  with  flowers,  holds 
a bouquet  under  his  nose  to  disguise  the  odour  of  the  dead  bodies 
which  protrude  here  and  there,  swollen  and  putrid,  from  the  shifting 
sand.  Behind  him,  round  some  field-pieces,  a rough,  grotesque  struggle 
is  going  on  between  a mob  of  beggars  and  the  King’s  Guards  who 
keep  them  off  with  their  halberds.  The  work  is  brimful  of  talent, 
and  shows  a great  advance  on  the  “Surrender  of  the  Flemish” 
(in  1886)  in  keenness  of  observation,  in  the  more  supple  treatment 
of  the  figures,  and  in  the  grand,  solemn  melancholy  of  the  landscape, 
finely  lighted  up  by  a pale  morning  light.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exaggerated  proportions  detract  somewhat  from  these  fine 
qualities.  A few  yards  further  on  we  are  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  price  of  a victory,  on  the  “ Day  after  Rocroi.”  Here 
we  see  the  Prince  de  Conde  gazing  reverently  at  the  body  of  the 
Comte  de  Fuentes,  lying  on  a camp-bed.  The  scene  is  treated 
cleverly  and  with  due  gravity  by  M.  de  Richemont,  whose  brush 
gains  in  facility  and  richness  of  colour  every  year. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  historical  anecdote  on  a more  modest 
scale.  Of  the  Middle  Ages  M.  Jean-Paul  Laurens  shows  us  “The 
Holy  Office”  examining  documents  in  a stone  hall;  this  picture, 
executed  in  a light,  cool  key  is  one  of  the  best  the  painter  has 
produced,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  expression 
of  the  heads.  M.  Rochegrosse  has  given  the  reins  to  his  archaeol- 
ogical fancy  in  the  tragical  scene  of  the  ball  known  as  the  “ Bal 
des  Ardents”  where  Charles  VI  was  saved  with  difficulty  from  the 
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flames  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  showed  the  first  symptoms 
of  insanity.  M.  Schutzenberger,  who  like  M.  Rochegrosse,  delights 
in  romantic  incidents,  paints  a nocturnal  sitting  of  the  “ Vehm- 
gericht."  Among  the  ancients  we  find,  as  usual,  M.  Hector  Leroux 
with  his  young  “Artist  of  Herculaneum,"  and  M.  Ary  Renan,  whose 
“Jacob  and  Rachel,"  in  a Dead  Sea  landscape,  is  full  of  refined 
and  original  poetry. 

The  age  of  the  Renaissance  is  less  in  favour  than  of  yore. 
M.  Adrien  Moreau's  pretty  picture,  “ Tabarin  on  the  Pont-Neuf,"  is, 
however,  suggestive  of  it.  The  eighteenth  century  always  attracts 
the  greatest  number.  There  we  find  M.  Pille,  with  his  amusing 
“Burgomaster,"  in  a cocked  hat  and  snuff-coloured  coat,  buried 
amid  papers  and  old  books;  M.  Jules  Girardet,  with  his  “Arrest 
of  Voltaire  at  Frankfort  by  order  of  Frederick  I,”  a very  cleverly 
composed  and  cleverly  painted  picture;  M.  Grison,  with  “A  Meeting 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Grosse-Horloge,  Rouen;"  M.  Melingue  and 
M.  Denet,  who  both  of  them  show  us  the  misfortunes  of  Hoche 
in  his  youth,  “when  that  great  man,"  says  Michelet,  “to  enable 
him  to  buy  a few  books,  embroidered  officers'  waistcoats,  and  sold 
them  in  a cafe."  In  M.  Denet's  picture,  Hoche,  with  his  coat  off, 
is  sitting  in  a barrack  in  the  act  of  embroidering  a waistcoat. 
In  M.  Melingue's,  he  is  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  a cafe, 
offering  them  to  the  customers.  M.  Denet  is  the  freer  and  more 
facile  colourist;  M.  xMelingue  is  more  skilful  as  a composer,  and  a 
more  accurate  draughtsman.  Both  are  artists  of  merit.  “A  Bar- 
ricade, i83o,”  by  M.  Georges  Cain,  comes  nearer  to  our  own  times; 
it  is  a stirring  and  intelligent  study,  worked  up  from  trustworthy 
contemporary  writers. 

The  painters  who  have  best  prepared  themselves  by  a serious 
study  of  the  human  figure  do  not  always  find  or  seek  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  learning  in  compositions  illustrative  of  the  actual 
history  of  nations.  Their  imagination,  captivated  by  beautiful  plastic 
models  or  by  the  movement  of  the  living  figure,  is  commonly  satis- 
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fied  by  the  vaguest  legends,  the  most  trivial  allegories,  and  the 
simplest  dreams,  which  leave  it  the  utmost  liberty.  And  these  are 
quite  enough,  no  doubt,  to  inspire  the  work  of  the  artist — the  poet, 
the  creator.  Some  of  the  very  finest  pictures  in  the  Salon,  such 
as  we  like  to  look  at  again  and  again,  such  as  bear  from  end  to 
end  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  matured  talent,  are  indeed  scarcely 
more  than  studies,  fragments  devoid  of  subject,  and  involving  little 
or  no  effort  of  imagination.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  works  of 
M.  Henner  and  M.  Hebert.  “Prayer'1  is  a young  girl,  half-nude, 
with  a light  blue  sash,  on  her  knees,  with  her  head  half-turned 
away,  against  one  of  those  mysteriously  opaque  backgrounds  which 
in  M.  Henner’s  pictures  take  the  place  of  natural  scenery.  “ The 
Martyr”  is  a pallid  head,  severed  from  the  body,  the  head  of  a 
young  girl,  laid  on  a stone  between  two  palm  branches,  like  that 
in  the  drawing  ascribed  to  Raphael  in  the  Albertina  at  Vienna. 
M.  Henner  has  indeed  nothing  unforeseen  to  say;  but  he  always 
says  it  so  well  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  listen.  There  are  certain 
juxtapositions  of  colour  to  which  great  painters  are  fondly  addicted, 
just  as  there  are  certain  combinations  of  sound  to  which  musicians 
inevitably  recur.  In  point  of  fact  these  harmonious  and  expressive 
combinations  of  colours  or  of  sounds  never  become  stale  to  any 
eyes  or  ears  but  those  of  the  undiscerning.  The  thing  which 
constantly  brings  the  artist  back  to  the  same  effects,  is  the  infinite 
variety  of  tints,  each  more  delicate  than  the  last,  which  his  ever- 
refining  mind  dreams  of,  seeks,  and  finds. 

And  what  we  say  of  M.  Henner,  we  say  of  M.  Hebert ; but 
with  something  added  in  praise  of  the  lofty  and  melancholy  poetic 
feeling,  the  moral  dignity,  the  intellectual  searchings,  which  he 
always  contrives  to  put  into  his  strange  visions  in  the  woods,  of 
dreamy  and  suffering  women.  His  “Recluse,”  leaning  on  her 
elbows,  under  a leafy  shade  sparkling  with  golden  rays,  is  first 
cousin  to  the  great  Muses,  or  great  ladies  we  have  already  met  with 
in  similar  places,  and  in  the  same  attitude.  There  is  the  same  pathos 
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in  her  deep,  black  eyes,  the  same  pride  and  condescension  in  her 
colourless  face,  the  same  autumnal  languor  in  her  ripening  beauty. 

Side  by  side  with  MM.  Henner  and  Hebert,  it  is  fair  to  mention 
another  colourist,  more  attractive  and  cheerful  indeed,  and  whose 
individuality  is  not  less  characteristic  and  unfailing,  M.  Chaplin. 
In  his  “First  Flowers”  and  “Portrait  of  Miss  W...,”  this  practised 
craftsman  once  more  gives  us,  with  delicious  variations,  the  spring- 
tide  song  of  rosy  lips,  clear  brows,  fresh  cheeks,  white  shoulders, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  transparent  muslins.  They  are  full  of  elegance 
and  perfectly  French  grace,  quite  inimitable. 

The  realists  may  say  what  they  please  about  allegory  as  a branch 
of  art  condemned  to  die,  and  we  ourselves  can  see  that  it  is  hard 
to  hit  on  a novel  idea,  and  easy  to  make  it  a bore;  but  we  also 
see  that  at  no  period  have  artists  ever  been  content  to  neglect  it 
as  a vehicle  for  expressing  their  ideas.  For  decorative  work  it  is 
a matter  of  course.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  ceiling  of  a Mairie  may 
display  a wedding  party  dancing  in  dress  coats  and  flowered  silks, 
but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet,  in  spite  of  the  concurrence 
of  every  kind  of  absurdity  and  ignorance.  M.  Louis  Glaize  does 
not  offend  us  when  he  paints  two  winged  genii  above  the  homely 
groups  representing  “The  Family”  and  “Labour,”  for  the  Mairie 
of  the  Twentieth  Arrondissement ; the  only  thing  which  does  not 
please  us  is  the  coldness  of  treatment  which  this  conscientious  and 
careful  artist  has  shown  in  grouping  his  figures , real  or  ideal , 
without  binding  them  together  by  some  rich  harmony  or  fine  effect 
of  light  and  colour.  M.  Aman  Jean's  picture  called  “Louis  XVII,' 
where  we  see  a grave-digger  in  a scarlet  cap,  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  body  of  the  little  royal  martyr,  across  a cemetery, 
followed  by  the  weeping  Shade  of  mourning  France,  is  a strange 
but  pathetic  vision,  not  without  a solemn  and  striking  vein  of  poetry. 
Another  skilful  decorative  artist,  M.  Rosset-Granger,  scarcely  veils 
his  realism  in  adapting  it  to  allegory.  In  the  “Fireside”  he  gives 
us  a nude  female  figure  holding  a long  pair  of  tongs,  and  strangely 
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lighted  up  by  the  flames.  Besides  this  fantastic  decoration,  M.  Rosset- 
Granger  exhibits  a piece  of  literary  fancy,  “Ophelia,”  hanging  to 
the  boughs  of  the  willow,  and  on  the  point  of  gliding  into  the 

current . The  figure  is 
tender  and  graceful,  the 
painting  full  of  charm  and 
delicacy. 

In  taking  for  his  epi- 
graph Horace's  line  “ Bella 
matribus  detestata,'n 
M.  Gabriel  Ferrier  plainly 
tells  us  that  he  aimed  at 
producing  an  allegorical 
work  of  the  widest  inter- 
pretation. Under  these 
conditions,  a clear  and  in- 
telligible arrangement  is 
of  the  first  importance , 
which  shall  strike  the  eye, 
and  arrest  the  attention 
without  any  further  expla- 
nation. So  far  M.  Ferrier 
has  done  his  work  well. 
In  the  foreground,  on  the 
ruins  of  a house  destroyed 
by  fire,  we  have  two  groups 
of  nude  figures.  In  the 

: IKES  DE  BEAUFOND  . ■ t ° 

middle,  a young  woman 
on  her  knees  clasps  a terrified  infant  in  her  arms,  while  an  older 
child  clings  to  her,  hiding  his  eyes ; on  the  right  stands  another 
woman  with  dishevelled  hair,  pressing  a boy  to  her  bosom ; in 
the  foreground  a young  married  couple  are  stretched  lifeless  on 
the  earth  near  an  old  white-haired  and  wrinkled  woman  on  her 
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knees.  The  three  women,  all  in  tears,  gaze  into  the  distance  on 
the  left,  where  a confused  and  yelling  host  of  savage  warriors, 
armed  with  lances,  are  seen  galloping  off  in  a cloud  of  dust,  and 
fire,  and  smoke,  with  bleeding  heads  hung  at  their  saddle-bows. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  familiar  efiPects  in  the  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  these  dramatic  groups ; but  that  is  a small  matter. 
An  artist’s  originality  consist  less  in  actually  inventing  an  attitude 
or  action,  than  in  adapting  it  to  his  story,  and  fitting  it  to  his 
subject.  For,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  invention  in 
this  matter,  after  four  centuries  of  pictorial  art.  Most  of  Delacroix' 
figures  may  be  traced  back  to  Lebrun,  Rubens,  and  others;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  his  own,  as  they  were  his  precursors’,  because 
their  various  geniuses,  animating  them  with  individual  souls,  have 
completely  transformed  them.  M.  Gabriel  Fender's  brushwork  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  dry,  but  almost  unfailingly  firm  and  decisive. 
A little  coarseness  is  not  unpleasing  amid  the  pallid  insipidity  which 
betrays  a very  general  lack  of  vigour. 

The  allegories  sent  us  by  M.  Gerome  and  M.  Emile  Levy  are 
far  less  alarming;  indeed  we  might  think  them  a little  mawkish, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  talent  they  reveal.  M.  Gerome  chooses  for 
his  text  Voltaire's  famous  lines  : 

Qui  qne  tu  sois,  void  ton  maitre ! 

II  Vest,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  etre. 

(Be  who  you  may,  your  master  see  ! 

He  is,  or  was,  or  is  to  he.) 

Love,  in  short,  since  Love  it  is,  appears  to  M.  Gerome  as 
a tiny  child,  sweet,  curly,  pink  and  white,  a perfect  doll  for  a 
Christmas  manger-cradle,  standing,  bow  in  hand,  and  a flame  on 
his  brow,  inside  a cage  full  of  wild  beasts.  At  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  this  tamer  they  bow  to  the  “ Power  of  Love;”  lions,  tigers, 
and  panthers  cringe,  put  up  their  backs,  and  creep  with  tearful 
eyes  to  lick  his  little  white  feet.  M.  Emile  Levy's  “ Circe,”  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  sits  on  a marble  throne  in  the  atrium  of 
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an  antique  palace,  perfectly  nude,  with  her  arms  thrown  above  her 
head,  and  a look  of  cold  cynicism.  Before  her,  wallowing  on  a 
rug,  his  bald  and  ruddy  head  bent  for  her  bare  foot  to  rest  on, 
we  see  a personage  of  consular  rank,  draped  in  purple,  dozing 
blissfully  in  this  degrading  posture.  Other  aspirants  or  clients  are 
pressing  forward  behind  a barrier  in  the  open  doorway,  holding 
gifts  in  their  hands,  and  gesticulating  with  impatience.  MM.  Gerome 
and  Levy,  with  their  usual  cleverness,  have  made  these  two  pict- 
ures attractive  by  careful  drawing  and  elegance  of  detail. 

Mythology,  the  Gospel,  literature,  and  contemporary  life,  have 
each  in  turn  supplied  subjects  to  the  latest  admirers  of  the  human 
form,  and  excuse  sufficient  for  singing  the  praises  of  eternal  beauty. 
M.  Falguiere,  indeed,  shows  scant  reverence  for  the  majestic  Juno 
by  presenting  her  in  a guise  so  little  conjugal,  amid  decorative 
surroundings,  scarcely  more  than  indicated;  but  the  brilliancy  of 
the  painting  makes  us  ready  to  forgive  many  things.  M.  Robert- 
Fleury’s  “Magdalen”  has  not  suffered  much  in  her  grotto  from 
fasting  and  exposure ; she  is  fresh  and  nicely  clean,  and  in  very 
good  case.  But  it  has  long  been  the  custom,  with  such  fair  peni- 
tents, to  keep  up  their  worldly  habits  in  their  retirement.  The 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  have  taught  us  to  look  less  for  suf- 
ferings than  graces,  less  for  repentance  than  for  charms.  M.  Tony 
Robert-Fleury  has  been  faithful  to  these  traditions. 

There  is  much  delicate  refinement  and  careful  handling , with 
learning  and  talent,  in  several  other  studies  of  the  nude.  We  look 
with  pleasure,  for  instance,  at  another  “ Magdalen,”  lying  in  her 
grotto,  by  M.  Courtat,  refined  and  warm  in  tone;  at  “A  corner 
of  a studio,”  by  M.  Giacomotti,  where  a little  girl  reclining  on  a 
divan  shows  us  her  back;  at  M.  Emmanuel  Benner’s  “Day-dream,” 
a youthful  nymph  of  pure  and  tender  beauty,  at  full  length,  and 
resting  on  her  elbow  on  a rock  by  the  blue  sea  of  Capri ; at  a 
delicate,  rather  mannered,  “Cypris,”  sailing  in  a pearly  bark, 
by  M.  Guillaume  Dubufe ; at  “A  Satyr  at  bay,”  a worthy  Spirit 
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of  the  woods,  represented  by  M.  Priou  as  teased  and  exasper- 
ated by  a bevy  of  saucy  and  familiar  little  satyrs  ; at  “A 
morning  bath,”  a study  of  a young  lady  performing  her  morning 
ablutions,  attended  by  her  waiting-woman  ; at  M.  Pascal  Blan- 
chard’s “ Spring  time,”  a pretty  pair  of  lovers,  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
embracing  in  the  green  wood;  at  the  “Two  Pearls,”  a white  one 
and  a black  one,  a fair  daughter  of  Europe  and  a negress,  whom 
M.  Le  Quesne  saw,  in  some  daring  dream,  emerge  together  from  a 
huge  shell  on  an  unknown  shore;  at  M.  Ballavoine’s  “Startled” 
where  a party  of  Parisian  ladies,  bathing,  surprised  by  the  advent 
of  an  intruding  sportsman,  rush  out  of  the  water  with  more  haste 
than  presence  of  mind  , revealing  the  fresh  carnations  of  their 

delicate  forms. 

The  two  most  remarkable  works  of  this  class , however,  are 
those  by  M.  P.  Franc  Lamy,  “ Deep  in  the  woods,”  for  female 
beauty,  and  by  M.  J.  V.  Verdier,  “ Abel,”  for  manly  beauty. 
M.'  Franc  Famy’s  idyl,  which  is  almost  classical,  is  full  of  a chaste 
and  noble  feeling  for  beauty,  which  is  becoming  rarer  every  day. 
M.  Verdier  has  only  aimed  at  producing  an  academic  figure,  but 
the  workmanship  is  very  thorough,  and  the  effect  pleasing.  The 
subtlest  boldness  in  this  kind  of  work  is  set  before  us  by  M.  A. 
Zorn,  a Swede,  who  paints  three  youthful  female  figures  “In  the 
open  air,”  on  a northern  shore,  among  broken  rocks  tenderly 

lighted  up  by  a pallid  sun.  One  of  them,  seated  on  a slope 
behind  a clump  of  plants,  has  removed  all  her  clothes  but  her 
boots  and  stockings;  the  two  others,  entirely  undressed,  are  standing 
on  the  sand,  and  about  to  go  into  the  water.  The  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  though  they  are  not  very  correctly  drawn  or  firm 
in  texture,  is  striking,  natural,  and  novel ; the  glad,  sparkling  dif- 
fusion of  clear,  soft  light  on  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  granite 
and  the  moist,  ribbed  sand,  its  gleam  and  play  on  the  rosy,  living 
flesh , and  its  harmonious  fusion  with  the  opaquer  white  of  the 

heavy  waves  , are  studied  with  ingenious  and  delicate  scrutiny. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  unclassical  than  this  capricious  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  lays  no  claim  to  anatomical  accuracy  or  know- 
ledge; still,  it  leaves  an  impression  of  truth  and  originality,  sin- 
gular indeed,  but  delicately  expressed. 

Nor  can  we  pass  by  other  and  more  important  attempts 
exhibited  by  MM.  Henri  Delacroix,  Prouve,  Deully  and  Solomon. 


P.  JAZET  Swords  and.  Gowns 

M . Henri  Delacroix , whose  second  name  is  Eugene , has  long 
struggled  with  honourable  courage  under  the  burthen  of  a name 
hard  to  do  justice  to.  His  “Hail  to  the  Sun!”  shows  marked 
progress.  The  sea  nymphs,  who  being  roused  by  the  day,  stand 
on  the  rocks  to  hail  his  return,  are  painted  with  spirit,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  scene,  flooded  with  bright  light,  is  very  suf- 
ficiently decorative.  “The  Second  Circle"  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  is 
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represented  by  M.  Prouve  as  somewhat  confused  in  its  agitations, 
but  it  reveals  a certain  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  there  are  some 
well-painted  bits  of  flesh  in  movement.  M.  Prouve  is  still  feeling 
his  way ; since  he  began  with  reminiscences  of  Delacroix,  he  has 
imitated  other  painters  ; however,  he  seeks  conscientiously,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  all  this  tentative  work,  he  were 
to  become  a true  artist.  “The  Torture  of  Saint  Jerome”  again, 
by  M.  Deully,  has  not  failed  to  strike  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  more  difficult  aspects  of  art.  These  torments  of  Saint  Jerome 
as  he  prays  in  the  desert,  are  the  same  as  those  which  afflicted 
his  predecessor  Saint  Anthony,  who  was  interrupted  in  his  pious 
meditations  by  young  ladies , in  slight  attire , displaying  in  the 
moonlight  their  unveiled  charms  in  indecent  attitudes.  The  subject  is 
represented  without  artificiality,  neither  coarsely  nor  prudishly,  with 
some  force  of  treatment  and  a just  feeling  for  effect.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon’s “ Niobe,”  dramatic  and  original  in  arrangement,  has  all  the 
qualities  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  English  school  of 
painting,  with  a soundness  of  drawing  in  the  nude  which  is  a 
rarer  merit  in  the  Preraphaelites,  to  whom  Mr.  Solomon  has  some 
affinities. 


VI 


To  conclude  this  rapid  survey  of  the  Salon  we  must  yet  pause 
a moment  before  several  portraits,  imaginary  figures,  and  French 
or  foreign  landscapes.  The  portraits  and  landscapes  indeed,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out , are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  Exhibition  ; we  cannot  pretend  to  mention 
all  which  are  of  interest.  We  must  rest  content  with  pointing 
out  those  which  seem  especially  distinguished  by  some  superior 
quality  or  by  marked  originality.  For  some  few  years  there  has  been 
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a reviving  taste  for  those  portrait-pictures,  including  several  persons, 
which  were  so  much  the  fashion  in  Holland  and  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  also  for  portraits  surrounded  by  the  acces- 
sories of  daily  life  in  the 
sitters1  home. 

These  are  a fine  field  of 
work , well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  which  the  energy  of 
the  portrait-painter  may  reap 
various  new  elements  of 
interest.  “ Claude  Bernard 
surrounded  by  his  pupils,”  in 
his  laboratory,  by  M.  Lher- 
mitte,  is  an  important  pict- 
ure which  will  be  as  interest- 
ing to  our  descendants  as 
to  ourselves , for  all  these 
pupils  have  become  celebra- 
ted scientists  or  medical  men. 
The  figures  are  of  the  size 
of  life , painted  in  a dry , 
firm  impasto,  with  a power 
of  relief  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being 
modelled  as  well  as  painted. 
M.  Lhermitte  excels  in 
surrounding  his  figures  with 
air.  He  thus  achieves  an 
effect  of  illusion  which  is 
remarkable,  but  which  it  is 
not  well  to  carry  too  far,  for  it  would  end  in  the  substitution  of  plastic 
for  pictorial  treatment,  and  the  loss  of  the  harmonious  fusion  of  colour 
which  must  always  be  the  first  requirement  and  the  indispensable 
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charm  of  a painting.  The  meeting  of  the  Manager  and  writers  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  their  office,  is  no  less  interesting  to  public 
curiosity.  M.  Beraud’s  figures,  on  a small  scale,  are  cleverly  grouped 
and  painted  with  spirit,  in  a rather  black  key;  some  of  the  portraits 
are  amusingly  life-like.  M.  Kroyer,  a Dane,  has  painted  the  party 
of  French  artists  who  were  sent  as  jurors  to  the  Exhibition  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1888;  they  have  met  in  the  drawing-room  of  M.  Jacobsen, 
the  well-known  amateur.  We  recognize,  among  others,  M.  Chapu  and 
M.  Gautherin,  mingling  with  foreign  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
M.  Kroyer  excels  in  studies  of  artificial  light.  His  “ Evening  at  Ny 
Carlsberg”  is  a curious  and  interesting  piece  of  work.  We  have 
another  portrait  group,  and  an  attractive  one,  in  u Pigeon  shooting,” 
by  M.  Brispot.  The  heads  have  no  distinction,  far  from  it,  and 
M.  Brispot’s  brush  has  sometimes  been  used  with  more  dash  and 
style.  But  exactitude  was  no  doubt  what  these  worthy  sportsmen 
chiefly  desired , when  they  conscientiously  sat  to  him ; and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  artist  has  served  them  well , we  feel  that 
here  are  staring  likeness,  verging  in  some  cases  on  caricature. 

Among  portraits  with  domestic  accessories,  one  of  high  mark 
is  that  of  M.  Gilbert,  the  engraver,  in  the  art  of  warming  a copper 
plate  in  his  studio,  exhibited  by  his  son,  M.  Rene  Gilbert,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Etcher.”  The  best  fashionable  portraits  are  those 
bequeathed  by  the  lamented  painter  Cabanel ; one  of  an  old  lady 
in  black,  and  the  other,  of  a young  woman  in  white,  sitting  in 
front  of  a Chinese  screen,  “ Madame  D.  A.”  This,  which  is  un- 
finished, is  exquisitely  laid  in,  and  both  works  suffice  to  show 
even  the  most  hostile  how  much  the  French  school  has  lost  by 
the  death  of  this  skilful  master.  The  portrait  of  Madame  P.  D. 
by  Benjamin-Constant  is  painted  in  a tender  rosy  tone,  and  with 
a luminous  delicacy  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  this 
powerful  but  rather  heavy-handed  colourist.  We  find  M.  Jules 
Lefebvre’s  wonted  distinction  and  purity  of  drawing  in  his  portrait 
of  Madame  F.  P. ; he  also  sends  a graceful  study  of  a “ Girl 
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reading.”  M.  Giron  has  thrown  himself  with  great  vivacity  into 
the  task  of  painting  the  bright  faces  of  three  young  girls,  “ Mesde- 
moiselles  ***,”  standing  in  a row,  in  gaudy  costumes.  There  are 
several  capital  portraits  of  men;  for  instance  “M.  Allard,”  full  of 
lively  gesture,  by  M.  Cormon  ; that  of  “M.  E.  C.”  in  sporting 
costume,  an  intelligent  and  cheerful  head  by  M.  Rixens ; “M.  C.  D.” 
a vigorous  and  elegant  old  man,  by  M.  H.  Daudin;  the  “Vicomte 
L.  de  B.  d’H.,”  sturdy  and  good-humoured,  by  M.  Lucien  Doucet ; a 
magistrate,  “M.  L.  C.,”  by  M.  Edouard  Fournier,  who  also  has  sent 
a well-composed  picture,  “The  Obsequies  of  the  poet  Shelley;” 
and  the  portrait  of  “ Maitre  F.,”  counsel  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
by  M.  Eoubert.  MM.  Elie  Delaunay  and  Fantin-Latour  hold  their 
usual  high  position , one  by  his  manly  and  accurate  style , the 
other  by  his  intensity  and  simplicity,  in  the  “Portrait  of  M.  E.  D.” 
smoking  a cigar,  and  that  of  “M.  C.  R.  seated  in  his  study. 

As  to  the  innumerable  legion  of  landscape  painters,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pursue  them  into  the  various  corners  which  they 
pervade.  If  a fine  sense  of  scale  is  indispensable  in  a genre 
picture,  it  is  no  less  so  in  landscape.  From  this  point  of  view 
our  younger  contemporaries  do  not  in  general  show  any  more  just 
estimate  of  their  powers,  nor  any  keener  appreciation  of  their  own 
interests.  If  they  insist  on  working  on  these  lines,  and  on  com- 
peting, in  the  matter  of  size,  rapidity  of  execution,  and  illusive 
effects,  with  scene-painters  or  the  artists  who  produce  panoramas 
for  a travelling  show,  they  run  serious  risk  of  losing  what  ground 
has  been  gained  with  infinite  painstaking  and  toil  by  the  school 
of  a past  generation,  whose  survivors,  we  must  repeat,  are  still, 
in  spite  of  advancing  years,  the  masters  of  these  younger  men, 
both  by  present  and  past  example. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  not  seen  bolder  excursions  into  the  wide 
world  of  landscape  since  the  days  when  MM.  Frangais,  Busson, 
and  Harpignies  led  the  way.  Nay,  to  be  honest,  those  masters 
can  scarcely  be  counted  among  the  painters  who  opened  up  either 
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very  new  or  very  daring  paths.  Their  genius,  which  was  calm  and 
restful,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  soft  and  smiling  scenery 
of  central  France,  was  always  characterized  by  a certain  discretion 
and  moderation ; but  as  they  always  did  what  they  could  do  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness,  never  ceasing  to  correct  and  perfect 
themselves,  they  acquired,  by  dint  of  practice,  a certainty  of  hand 
which  gives  their  works,  even  the  least  important,  a solidity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  often  very  like  grandeur.  M.  Frangais  is 
faithful  to  his  native  home,  a corner  of  the  Vosges,  where  he  con- 
stantly finds  fresh  subjects  for  study  in  the  contemplation  of  familiar 
scenes.  His  “Valley  of  the  Eaugronne,  near  Plombieres,"  is  wrought 
with  that  calm  and  conscientious  simplicity  which  gives  his  pictures 
a permanent  charm  of  restful  familiarity.  M.  Harpignies  takes  us 
this  year  to  Provence.  His  two  pictures,  the  “View  from  Antibes" 
and  the  “Full  Moon,"  clear  and  solid  in  composition,  vigorous  and 
intelligible  in  drawing,  strong  and  coherent  in  tone,  both  bear  the 
stamp  of  that  rather  haughty  mastery  which  for  some  years  has 
marked  all  this  artist’s  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  most  of  the  landscapes  of  the 
younger  generation,  whose  success  is  undisputed,  are  allied  in  many 
evident  ways — the  balance  of  masses , the  clear  arrangement  of 
distances,  the  simplification  of  detail,  the  broad  play  of  pure  light, 
and  an  evident  predilection  for  fine  outline — with  the  older  school 
of  Vernet,  Robert,  Oudry.  Look,  for  instance,  to  quote  only  the 
more  conspicuous  examples,  at  M.  Rapin’s  “Meadow  at  Lavans- 
Quingey,"  soaked  in  delicious  morning  light;  at  “Morning  Mist; 
Franche-Comte,”  a very  fine  and  noble  study,  by  M.  Dameron ; 
at  “The  banks  of  the  Doubs  at  Baumedes-Dames,”  a severe  but 
well-planned  and  carefully  drawn  landscape,  by  M.  Rigollot ; at 
M.  Petitjean's  view  of  “ Mont-Justin,"  a rough  village  square  in 
broad  sunshine,  full  of  the  painter’s  characteristic  daring;  and  finally, 
at  M.  Pelouse’s  picture,  “Morning,"  one  of  the  best  things  he 
has  painted.  This  artist  was  wont  to  make  his  pictures  too  elabo- 
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rate  and  confused;  he  has  at  length  found  courage  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing in  a landscape,  a form  of  courage  which  is  no  doubt  a trial  to 
so  keen  and  scrupulous  an  observer,  but  indispensable  to  the  painter 
who  aims  at  producing  an  intelligible,  captivating,  and  perdurable 
work.  His  courage  has  brought  him  success. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  quote  the  names  of  such  men  as 

MM.  Paul  Flandrin,  de  Cur- 
zon,  Benouville,  Bellel  and 
Didier,  as  those  of  men  who 
have  long  understood  the 
importance  of  simplification 
in  the  study  of  nature,  and 
whose  convictions,  now 
classical,  have  survived  every 
caprice  of  fashion.  Then  we 
have  MM.  Busson,  Bernier, 
and  Zuber,  of  whose  works 
we  have  already  spoken, 
M.  Lansyer,  the  painter  of 
two  picturesque  studies  of 
architecture  in  the  park  of 
Petit  Trianon — the  “ Belve- 
dere” and  “Rock  and  River;” 
M.  Grandsire,  “ Sunset,  the 
Kattendyck;”  M.  Emile 
Michel,  “In  the  woods;”  M.  Japy,  “Returning  to  the  Park;”  and 
MM.  Lapostolet,  Jacomin,  Peraire,  and  Beauverie,  who  combine  a 
more  intimate  love  of  nature  with  habits  of  reflection.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  omit  to  note  that,  among  the  younger  men,  a 
certain  number,  and  those  the  best,  such  as  MM.  Boudot,  Charlet, 
Joubert,  Garaud  and  Guery,  already  share  these  convictions,  and 
work  confessedly  on  the  same  principles. 

Side  by  side  with  these  calm  and  sober  landscape  painters  we 
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find  at  least  an  equal  number  who  are  more  restless,  more  eager 
for  novelty,  and  some  who  are  too  adventurous  to  feel  quite  at 
their  ease  in  the  well-kept  parks,  peaceful  woods,  narrow  gardens, 
and  country  villages  which  amply  satisfy  their  neighbours.  They 
cannot  be  happy  without  mountain  panoramas,  or  the  depths 
of  the  wildest  forests,  or  at  the  very  least  the  vast,  free,  and  airy 
horizon  of  the  open  country.  Among  these  bold  pioneers  we  always 
find  M.  Desbrosses , the  painter  of  the  “Valley  of  Monistrol,  ” 
a landscape  painter  of  rare  power,  notwithstanding  his  unequal 
workmanship.  M.  Guetal’s  Alpine  landscape,  “The  Grande-Char- 
treuse, from  Les  Vouillons,”  in  a glowing  sunset  light,  is  very 
near  being  a masterpiece,  both  by  the  concentrated  power  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  subject.  A great 
number  of  our  artists  are  votaries  of  the  South,  studiously  and 
faithfully  rendering  the  sternness  of  its  sunlit  rocks,  the  massiveness 
of  its  dense  and  gloomy  foliage,  and  the  dazzling  glory  of  its  blue 
waves,  with  painstaking  sincerity — MM.  de  Montenard,  Dauphin, 
Allegre,  Decanis,  Casile,  P.  Bertrand,  Moutte,  Masure,  and  others, 
who  may  be  compared,  with  interesting  results,  with  those  ex- 
plorers of  distant  lands,  Africa  and  Asia,  among  whom  Mr.  Weeks 
holds  a place  of  his  own  as  a painter  of  figures  and  architecture  in 
his  “ Restaurant  al  fresco,  Lahore.”  Among  those  who  linger  in  the 
plains,  M.  Quignon  has  found  a remarkable  effect  in  a “Field  of 
Buckwheat,”  in  broad  sunshine;  M.  Jan-Monchablon,  whose  stippled 
brushwork  is  more  minute  than  ever , continues  elaborating  his 
“Landscapes”  with  his  old  curious  and  amazing  carefulness;  while 
M.  Damoye,  fiery  and  free,  on  the  contrary,  gives  us  in  the 
“ Heath,  Sainte  Marguerite,”  the  solemnity  of  open  space  with  great 
power  and  breadth.  Among  marine  pictures  we  must  note  more 
especially  M.  Mesdag's  “Fishing  boats;”  M.  Weber's  “Flushing;” 
M.  Berthelon’s  “Derelict;”  M.  Iwill’s  “ Concarneau.  ” 

Illustrations  alone  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety 
to  be  found  nowadays  in  the  work  of  landscape  painters,  and 
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a description  of  their  pictures  in  any  detail  would  fill  volumes. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  all  the  varieties  of  style  which 
are,  more  or  less,  the  offspring  of  landscape  painting,  especially 
of  animal  painting.  Painters  of  animals  are  every  year  more 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  know  their  business  very  thoroughly, 
studying  their  beasts  as  conscientiously  as  our  portrait  painters 
study  the  human  face  divine.  The  lover  of  oxen  and  cows  is 
referred  to  MM.  Barillot , Julien  Dupre,  Paris,  Burnand , and 
Lunois,  and  to  Madame  Dieterle ; those  who  prefer  sheep  will 
find  them  in  the  hands  of  MM.  Charles  Jacque  and  Chaigneau. 
MM.  Hermann-Leon,  de  Penne,  Fauvel,  and  Gelibert  choose  dogs 
for  their  associates,  as  MM.  Goubie  and  Gavarni  study  thoroughbred 
horses,  and  M.  Veyrassat  the  humbler  cart-horse.  Painters  of  still 
life  are  not  less  skilful.  The  flowers  by  M.  Bourgogne  and  Made- 
moiselle Desbordes,  the  food  displayed  by  MM.  Fouace,  D.  Rozier, 
L.  Daudin,  Chretien,  E.  Claude  and  Amand  Gautier;  the  utensils 
and  ornaments  painted  by  MM.  Bail,  d’Anethan , Desgoffe,  and 
Delanoy,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Hem  are  all  a joy  to  eyes  which 
can  appreciate  good  painting  and  accurate  drawing.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  department  of  pictorial  art  in  which  we  may  not 
find  contemporary  French  painters  in  full  activity;  and  if  we  have 
a regret  this  year  when  the  Salon  closes,  it  is  that  the  end  has 
come  too  soon  for  our  interest  and  curiosity,  which  might  yet  have 
found  ample  food  for  reflection. 
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The  two  equestrian  statues  of  “Joan  of  Arc,”  one  by  M.  Fremiet 
and  the  other  by  M.  Paul  Dubois,  are  already  ranked  among 
the  noblest  works  of  which  our  country  can  justly  boast.  We 
cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  happy  coincidence  of 
patriotic  inspiration  which  has  this  year  brought  two  artists  of  such 
high  merit  face  to  face , in  spontaneous  competition , before  the 
eyes  of  our  foreign  visitors. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Joan  of  Arc  on  the  Place  des 
Pyramides,  a statue  imagined  and  executed  by  M.  Fremiet  under 
the  blow  of  national  disaster,  as  an  appeal  to  peace  and  hope. 
This  figure  is  already  sacred  in  the  imagination  of  the  people. 

Who  can  have  found  fault  with  this  young  girl , so  firm  in 
her  seat  on  the  high  saddle,  and  holding  her  stout  charger  with 
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so  steady  a hand,  for  being  too  small  and  fragile;  as  if  the  very 
contrast  between  this  slight  maiden  and  her  stalwart  steed  did 
not  give  emphasis,  in  the  happiest  way,  to  the  peasant  girl’s 
fervid  heroism  and  moral  strength?  The  utmost  we  might  wish, 
to  set  off  this  group,  instinct  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  that  it  should  be  placed  amid  surroundings 
more  in  harmony  with  its  firm  and  severe  style,  and  rather  less 
crushing  than  the  enormous  pile  of  high  houses  with  flat  fagades 
which  tower  above  it.  M.  Fremiet,  however,  judged  his  statue 
more  hardly,  and  decided  on  remodelling  it;  he  alone  had  a right 
to  be  so  severe.  Haunted  still  by  the  heavenly  vision , he  has 
aimed,  in  his  new  work,  at  giving  it  a more  realistic  treatment, 
and  achieving  a more  classical  proportion  in  the  relation  between 
the  rider  and  her  charger;  the  attitude,  however,  remains  unal- 
tered. Joan , the  oriflamme  in  her  hand , and  clad  in  armour 
cap-a-pie,  is  reining  in  her  horse  on  the  mound  of  Saint-Roch,  in 
front  of  the  breach.  The  figure  is  realistic  in  the  accurate  details 
of  costume  and  action,  and  at  the  same  time  ideal  as  far  as  the 
laurel  crown  is  concerned,  which  sits  round  her  bared  head  like 
a nimbus.  In  the  statue  on  the  Place  des  Pyramides , the  ideal 
character  was  most  strongly  brought  out,  while,  in  his  more  recent 
work,  the  sculptor  seems  to  have  aimed  at  being  more  naturalistic. 
Here  Joan  is  indeed  a peasant  girl.  The  bosom , in  the  former 
statue  flattened  under  a cuirass,  is  here  fuller  and  more  developed 
in  a shirt  of  chain-mail,  and  the  cuirass  is  fitted  to  the  figure;  the 
waist  is  both  shorter  and  stouter.  Is  this  more  true  to  history? 
None  can  say,  as  we  have  no  portrait  of  Joan.  But  from  what 
her  contemporaries  have  recorded  of  her,  we  may  infer  that  though 
a sturdy  peasant  girl,  she  was  small  and  well-favoured.  At  the 
Court  at  Chinon,  as  before  the  Judges  at  Rouen,  the  ease  of  her 
manner  was  not  less  striking  than  the  readiness  of  her  speech. 
One  ocular  witness  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  her  as  elegant. 
However,  popular  enthusiasm  had  soon  transfigured  her ; legends 
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make  her  fair,  whereas  she  seems  to  have  been  dark.  So  it  was 
not  mere  scrupulous  erudition  which  led  M.  Fremiet  to  undertake 
so  bold  and  perilous  a task.  He  was  tempted  to  it  by  that 
imperious  call  which  compels  a great  artist  to  pursue  the  per- 
fection which  for  ever  evades  him,  even  when  the  vulgar  suppose 
he  must  be  satisfied.  In  these  days  of  facile  self-content,  and 
presumptuous  conceit,  this  is  no  small  proof  of  conscientious  disin- 
terestedness. 

When  we  look  at  M.  Fremiet's  statue,  we  feel  as  though  the 
ideal  Joan  of  Arc,  so  long  sought  for  by  artists,  had  at  last  been 
found  and  fixed.  But  when  we  turn  to  that  of  M.  Paul  Dubois, 
we  at  once  perceive  that,  even  for  a historical  personage,  the  ideal 
is  in  fact  unattainable,  and  that  by  steadily  pursuing  it,  it  is 
possible  to  rise  a little  higher.  It  is  long  since  any  work  of  art 
has  stirred  us  with  such  strong  and  deep  emotion.  We  have  to 
think  of  the  most  happily  inspired  masterpieces , the  most  spon- 
taneous, and  at  the  same  time  learned,  works  of  the  Renaissance 
to  find  a parallel  example  of  the  union  of  inspiration  and  execution. 
While  most  of  his  predecessors,  whether  painters  or  sculptors,  fearing 
to  detract  from  the  pure  impression  of  a virgin  visionary,  have  almost 
always  represented  her  in  repose,  either  at  Reims  or  at  Domremy, 
M.  Paul  Dubois  has  seen  her  as  the  active  bearer  of  a mission;  he 
has  not  feared  to  place  in  her  little  hand  the  long  sword  with  which 
she  bravely  led  the  troops.  His  Joan  is  small,  slender,  and  refined; 
she  sits  firm  in  a low  saddle , rising  in  her  stirrups  almost  on 
tiptoe,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  bridle  lightly  held,  carried 
away,  resolute  but  confiding,  by  the  noble,  nervous  horse  she  is 
riding.  The  horse  is  superb ; he  is  going  as  though  conscious  of 
the  part  he  is  playing,  at  a free  trot,  his  feet  well  lifted — the 
pace  of  a thoroughbred.  The  action  is  admirably  shown  without 
effort  or  exaggeration  , in  the  impetus  of  the  body,  the  flow  of 
the  mane,  the  movement  of  the  tail.  The  corresponding  action 
of  the  rider  is  no  less  truthfully  given.  To  brandish  her  sword, 
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she  has  thrown  back  her  arm , and  this , throwing  back  her 
shoulder-piece,  shows  the  chain-mail  under  the  arm.  This  slight 
displacement  of  the  surcoat,  studied  from  life,  is  enough  to  break 
the  rigidity  and  severity  of  the  plate-armour,  in  which  the  slight, 
girlish  figure  is  confined  as  in  a sheath. 

M.  Paul  Dubois  has 
studied  his  heroine’s  attire 
with  the  same  archaeolo- 
gical accuracy  as  M.  Fre- 
miet , but  he  hides  his 
learning  more  determin- 
edly; in  the  horse’s  harness 
as  in  the  rider’s  armour, 
he  has,  with  the  greatest 
care,  avoided  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  over-strange 
ornament,  any  too  prom- 
inent boss  or  too  sharp  a 
curve,  which  might  have 
diverted  attention  from  the 
movement  of  the  whole 
group  and  its  general 
expression.  In  spite  of 
the  beauty  of  the  steed, 
the  armour,  the  attitude, 
and  the  action,  the  eye 
is  led  up  without  an  effort 
by  the  unbroken  and  sooth- 
ing suppleness  of  surface,  really  carried  up  to  rest  on  the  face — a face 
at  once  irregular  and  fascinating , plebeian  and  noble , candid  and 
intellectual,  ecstatic  and  wilful — modestly  framed  in  a flat  helmet 
without  plume  or  feather,  like  the  gentle  but  heroic  face  of  a nun  in 
her  hood.  The  strange  mixture  of  boldness  and  innocence,  of  gentle- 
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ness  and  vigour,  of  simplicity  and  strong  good  sense,  which  puzzle 
us  in  Joan  of  Arc,  have  been  expressed  by  the  artist  with  really 
amazing  power  and  directness. 

Is  the  tablet  in  high  relief  called  “Hope,"  by  M.  Chapu,  to 
form  part  of  a tomb  ? It 
represents  in  profile , a tall 
female  figure,  nobly  draped, 
seated  in  a niche,  remind- 
ing us  in  style  and  attitude 
of  the  famous  figure  of 
“Thought”  executed  for  the 
tomb  of  Madame  d’Agoult. 

The  two  figures  of  “Grief” 
and  “Glory,”  by  M.  Mercie, 
are  for  the  monument  to 
Paul  Baudry,  the  architect- 
ure having  been  designed 
by  his  brother.  It  consists 
of  a sarcophagus  backing 
against  a wall,  and  above  it 
a pedestal  with  a bust  of 
the  painter  which  Glory  is 
crowning.  This  “ Glory," 
a flying  figure  in  high  relief 
from  the  wall  , might  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  ceil- 


E  CAPTiER- 


ing  of  the  Law  Courts,  for 
M.  Mercie  had  it  at  heart 

to  make  one  of  the  artist’s  favourite  creations  crown  him ; he 
therefore  set  to  work  to  reproduce,  with  his  well-known  skill, 
all  the  characteristics  of  Baudry’s  decorative  style , the  delicately 
slender  elegance  of  the  extremities , the  pensive  sweetness  of  the 
features , the  elaborate  crumpling  of  the  light  drapery.  “ Grief,” 
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a figure  also  in  high  relief,  stands  below,  on  the  steps  of  the 
monument,  and  leans  weeping  over  the  sarcophagus.  In  this 
M.  Mercie  is  himself  once  more.  This  tall  figure,  wrapped  and 
as  it  were  lost,  in  an  ample  cloak,  hardly  shows  the  side  of 
her  face  which  is  hidden  in  her  hands ; but  we  feel  under  the 
burthen  of  her  shroud-like  robe  such  crushed  and  broken  feeling, 
at  once  tender  and  dignified,  that  the  emotion  is  quite  catching. 
This  is  a powerful  and  noble  conception,  which  in  the  marble  will 
be  a masterly  and  imperishable  work  of  art. 

M.  Barrias  exhibits  “The  Chase,”  intended,  like  the  “Music” 
he  sent  last  year,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris.  The  execution 
shows  the  artist’s  wonted  qualities  of  facility  and  sincerity.  M.  Fal- 
guiere’s  “ Music,”  bare  to  the  waist,  is  not  of  the  upper  circles. 
She  sits  in  an  arched  niche;  the  face  is  short  and  square,  and 
distinctly  plebeian.  The  supple  and  delicate  torso  of  this  girl,  and 
the  living  grasp  of  the  nervous  hands,  which  hold  the  mandoline 
and  strike  the  cords,  are  singularly  fine  bits  of  work.  Why,  then, 
does  M.  Falguiere,  who  is  so  much  his  own  master,  ever  allow 
himself  to  descend  to  such  useless  weakness,  to  produce  picturesque 
effects  and  aimless  tricks  which  can  never  appeal  to  serious  lovers 
of  sculpture?  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  in  this  respect  there 
are  many  disturbing  symptoms  observable  among  the  younger  gene- 
ration of  hewers  of  marble.  Is  it  not  grievous  to  note  that 
M.  Ferrary,  in  the  “Decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,”  should 
have  given  so  much  importance  to  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
drapery  in  which  the  insolent  headsman,  leaning  on  his  sword,  is 
wrapped  to  his  eyes,  swaddled,  smothered?  All  this  picturesque 
paraphernalia  does  more  harm  than  good  to  a work  which  is 
really  powerful  and  seriously  thought  out. 

A few  good  marbles,  carefully  executed,  bring  before  our  eyes 
certain  pleasing  figures  for  which  the  designs  in  clay  have  been 
exhibited  in  former  years.  We  have,  for  instance,  M.  Marqueste’s 
“Eve;"  M.  Lanson’s  “Geography;”  “The  Muse  of  Andre  Che- 
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nier,”  by  M.  Puech ; “Tircis,”  by  M.  Laporte;  the  ‘"Victor,”  by 
M.  Thabard ; “Fortune  removing  her  bandage,”  by  M.  Michel; 
and  Madame  Leon  Bertaux’s  “Psyche.''  The  group  of  “The 
Exiles,”  by  M.  Mathurin  Moreau,  and  that  of  “ Hagar  and 
Ishmael  ,”  by  M.  Aizelin  we  have  also  seen  before.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  the  bronze  work  exhibited  by  MM.  Mabille  and 
Houssin,  “Love  wounded,”  and  “Phaethon.”  Among  these  old 
friends  we  find  some  new  models  which  we  may  study  with 
pleasure  or  profit.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a marble  statue 
of  “Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,”  seated,  by  M.  Gau- 
therin.  But  alas  ! even  among  sculptors,  the  mania  for  the  colossal 
is  making  inroads,  and  the  scale  of  a figure  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  its  importance;  more  especially  in  the  statue  of 
“Gericault,”  by  M.  Guilloux;  in  “Protection  and  the  Future,”  by 
M.  Icard;  and  in  the  “Dying  Genius,”  by  M.  Daillion. 

M.  Christophe  has  been  more  judicious  in  his  “Fatal  Kiss.” 
This  is  the  kiss  bestowed  by  the  Sphinx  on  her  victim,  poet  or 
artist,  while  she  tears  his  breast  with  her  blood-stained  talons. 
M.  Christophe  has  always  had  a fancy  for  these  mystical  and 
grim  allegories;  the  reader  will  remember  the  “ Comedie  humaine” 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  a large  figure  of  a woman,  weeping 
behind  a grinning  mask.  This  group  is  bold  and  original  in  arrange- 
ment ; the  victim , lying  on  his  side , with  his  back  to  the  spec- 
tator, turns  his  head  in  the  monster's  murderous  caress,  and 
offers  his  lips,  while  he  waves  his  arms  in  the  air,  in  voluptuous 
torment.  M.  Christophe,  with  his  nervous  and  crisp  handling, 
has  a care  for  rigorous  precision  and  intense  vigour,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

M.  Dampt  has  found  a single  and  simple  figure,  a young 
girl,  almost  a child,  sitting  in  a pensive  and  sorrowful  attitude, 
in  front  of  a little  column  supporting  a statuette  of  Love,  enough 
to  express,  in  a novel  and  charming  manner,  the  notion  of  “the 
End  of  a Dream.”  M.  Charpentier  has  gone  through  no  torture 
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of  mind  to  imagine  his  “Song,"  or  M.  Labatut  to  conceive  of  his 
“Young  Fisherman but  both  these  are  good  pieces  of  sculpture. 
MM.  Hugoulin  and  Allouard  have  been  at  greater  pains  with  their 
work,  the  former  in  grouping  his  pair  of  lovers  seated  on  a bench, 
and  terrified  by  a large  lizard,  in  his  “Interrupted  Idyl;"  and 
the  other  in  composing  the  lively  and  amusing  group  forming  his 
“ Satyriana,"  two  little  satyrs  and  a fawn  at  play;  but  their  works 
are  not  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  sculptured  poetry. 

The  coexistence  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  though  it  has  added 
largely  to  the  collection  of  busts  in  every  material  at  the  Salon, 
has  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  a happy  effect  on  their  quality. 
If  we  except  about  a score,  among  them  M.  Paul  Dubois’  bust 
of  “M.  Bonnat,"  that  of  “M.  Andre  Theuriet  ” by  M.  Dalou,  a 
portrait  head  of  “M.  Bouveault”  and  a study  of  “A  woman  of 
Berri,"  by  M.  Baffler,  with  a few  signed  by  MM.  Barrias, 
Delaplanche,  Boucher,  Verlet,  etc.,  the  rest  are  grievously  vulgar. 
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